JAN WEENIX (1621-1663). STILL LIFE, CANVAS 75 x 57}. INCHES. EXHIBITED 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION 1952/53 (NO. 426) AND 
FORMERLY IN THE COOK COLLECTION, DOUGHTY HOUSE, RICHMOND. 


= 


In the possession of Messrs. Leggatt Brothers, 30 St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. 


AKRLBOROUGH 


EUROPE’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


aE — 


: COROT J. B. C. (1796-1875) La Blanchisserie 4 Chaville 
| Oil on canvas, painted ca. 1850-55. Signed lower right. 12 x 154 inches (30.5 x 38.7 cm.) 


Bibl. Robaut Vol. Ill, no. 797 


MAY-JUNE + IMPORTANT EXHIBITION OF 
XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN MASTERS 


ugh Fine Art Ltd. © 17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.I ¢ Cables: Bondarto ¢ Tel: Hydepark 6195-96 
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announce the Sale on Wednesday, 6th May, of 


IMPORTANT 
MPRESSIONIST and MODERN PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


ees 


“aa ee . Pini ces 
CLAuDE MoneET La Seine en Automne, 1878 Signed, 214 x 28% inches 
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ne wih > a age ro) 
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CAMILLE PissARRO Soleil couchant a Moret Signed and dated 1901, 21 * 25} inches 


also works by Boudin, Braque, Cézanne, Corot, Dufy, di Chirico, Fantin-Latour, 
Gauguin, Jongkind, Modigliani, Signac, Toulouse-Lautrec, Utrillo and Vlaminck. 
Sculpture by Rodin and Degas. 


Illustrated Catalogue (40 plates, 5 in colour) £1 ($3) — Plain Catalogue 6d. post free 
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METROopOLITAN 8441 


Fie for fine Carpets 
for forty years 


Here is but one of many lovely 
pieces to be found in the Perez 
showrooms, which include Rugs 
-and Carpets from the Orient, 
and Tapestries, Savonneries and 
Aubussons from Europe. 


Enquiries Welcomed 


An exceptionally 
fine antique 
Bergam rug from 


The House of Perez a? i 
162 - 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telep : KENsington 9878 & 9774 
And at GLASGOW : (OL + FRINTON « AMSTERDAM - ’s GRAVENHAGE - ROTTERDAM ~ UTRECHT - ARNHEM - HILVERSUM 
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By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART 


TO THE LATE QuEEN Mary vo H.M. THe Kino or Swepen 


By APPoINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works or ART 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese GGorks of Art. 


er Te 
Lal sd ee ee 


A Chinese porcelain blanc-de-chine figure of KWAN YIN (the 
Goddess of Mercy and Maternity), covered in a creamy-white-glaze. 
Fukien. 17th Century. Height: 11 inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUEITT & SONS 


ORIENTAL 
WORKS=|0 Pea Ra 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


script in purple-black on a white slip ground, Diameter Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


9} inches. East Persian, from Nishapur, 9th Century. a 
: a , Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 


An early Islamic pottery dish boldly decorated with kufic 


Mann & Fleming Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


ett 


DECORATIONS 


Fine Pair Empire candelabra 
in marble and ormolu 
(possibly Russian: ht. 38 inches) 


120? MOUNT STREET 


qe 8 ON 
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HARVEY & GORE 


Bae 5 
tenella 


Sy ~7 


2 & 3, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Regent 0859, 0861 


A SUPERB SET of 3 TEA-CADDIES 
LONDON 1786, by J. Denzilow 
Weight 50 oz. 12 dwt. 


BANKERS since 1812 Length 5 inches, Height 5 inches, Width 3 inches. Valuations for 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. Probate, Insurance 
Strand and Division 


Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 


FINE PAINTINGS 


OF 


FOUR CENTURIES 


ON SHOW 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1923 


April — May 


WILLIAM HALUSS 


20 PIG@s 
LONI 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1923 


SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL 
1602-1670 
The Castle by the River 


Signed with monogram on the left boat and dated 1643. 
Canvas, 274 X 38 inches (70 X 97 cms.) 


Collections: Literature: 

M. de Polowtsoff, St. Petersburg Sedelmeyer “The Eigth Hundred of Paintings’ 
M. Ch. Sedelmeyer, Paris Paris 1902, No. 42 (reproduced) 

P.A.B. Widener, Philadelphia Wolfgang Stechow ‘Salomon van Ruysdael’ 
Widener Sale at Fred. Muller, Amsterdam, 30.6.1909, No. 138 Berlin 1938, No. 450 p. 121 


J. Goedhart, Amsterdam 


Meee GALLERY 


mS ARCADE 
S.W.1 


Cables: PICTORIO LONDON 


PRIDES of LONDON IL? 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


179/180 SLOANE STREET, $.W 


Anticht Maestri 
Paintings, Porcelain, Oriental Art, Collectors’ Pieces 


r ay q 


“On the Battlefield’ 
DAVID TENTERS, the Younger, (1610-1696) 


Canvas, 454 ~ 314 inches 


from the Distinguished Collection of 


GIORGIO CESARANO 


lleria della Torre CAPODIMONTE PORCELAIN ; 
Circa 1750 Height 3} inches 


BERGAMO, ITALY VIA BORGOGNA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


V4 


ty 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Monday, May 25th 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT EUROPEAN PORCELAIN 


A fine pair of Vincennes cache-pots painted en camaieu rose. 73 inches high. 


Illustrated Catalogues available on request; Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


WE would like to remind our Clients overseas that our basic selling com- 
mission is only 10%, and that proceeds of sales of works of art sent to us 
from abroad are payable in transferable sterling or any foreign currency— 
of the vendor’s choice. 


For full details and appointments please write to our representatives: 


Europe America 
H. E. Backer, W. G. Constable, 
Piazza di Spagna 51, 23 Craigie Street, 
Rome, Italy. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: Rome 686119 Telephone: Kirkland 7-1346 


Cables; Chrisrep, Rome. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Cables; CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


By appointment, Antique Dealers 


to the laté Queen Mary _ & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. on ey 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, nee 


a me ies, 
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a ye “a bars of the glazed upper pa: is of great delicacy. The corners of the doors of the uppera 

This piece ts most finely broRgaees and represents he highest traditions of th 


fetal: leva 

Mi 
By Appointment to % V4 Mem), 
¢ / FTO F 2 y 
H.M. The Queen {2398232} 
Silversmiths & Jewellers  -kgbi\eitteas 


ae 


George III Silverware 


A fine pair of Geo. 111 Vegetable Dishes 
and Covers, with Warmers. Made by the 


celebrated silversmith PAUL sTORR, in 1810 
Weight 354.50 oz. 


LONDON W.! 


STREET 


Dor= 169 ..N EW .BOND 


ASE REY -& COMPANY LIMITED 
XI 


JOHN BELL 


0 


ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


and at 
BRAEMAR 


An important Antique George Ill Presentation 
Cup and Cover by Paul Storr, London 1807. It 
was presented to William Gordon, Member of 


Parliament for the City of Worcester by the Telephone: Telegrams and Cables: 
electors. It weighs 294 ounces and measures A 
92 inches high. ~ 24828 Antiques, Aberdeen — 


An Antique Regency Mahogany Dining Table ideally suited for a board room. It is in four 
sections with three loose leaves and has an extreme length of I4 feet 6 inches. Width 
56 inches. Period circa 1820. 


A very fine Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase 
with secretaire drawer. Extreme width 8 feet 3 inches, height 
8 feet 2 inches. Period circa 1785. 


Antique Chippendale Mahogany Chest of Drawers with shaped i 
ant. It is of very high quality. Width 44 inches, height 39 sercioaianeionets ae 


An extremely fine pair of Antique George II 
entre 244 inches: Meridien 1765. depth at Single Chairs of high quality. Period circa 1745. 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths 


RRINGTON & Co., LTD. 
O, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 
REGENT 3727 


| o 


'¢ y /. Sama z, Ie yy 
a of Spoons, Parks wide. : Mire f Che’ 
> g 
aly IPSS lh en Citry. 
Co 


Baran 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


Antique furniture, 


Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


* 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


111-112 Mount Street 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 Cables: BARGRO, London 


Stucco head of Kwan- Yin decorated in grey, pink and blue polychrome 
colours. Height of head 16 inches. Sung Dynasty A.D. 960-1279 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS FOR 153 YEARS 1806-1959 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 


Dredger, George II, 1759 


One of Pair Salts, 
George II, 1749 


Cream, George III, 1806 
by John Emes 


Mustard Pot, George IV, 1820 
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LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


PORTRAIT OF MRS, TUDOR Canvas size 30 X 25 inches 
by 


JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A, (1776-1837 


From the former collection of J. T. Hereford, Esquire 


moe BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


HYDE PARK 2679 BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 
WANTED TO PURCHASE OLD MASTERS AND EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


RAOUL DUFY Parade de Mannequins a Longchamp Oil on canvas, 18 X 44 ind 


EXHIBITIONS 


CLINTON KING 


2nd — 18th April 


GENEVIEVE GALLIBERT 


9th — 25th April 


PRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 
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AN UNUSUAL SET OF GEORGE II SILVER CADDIES Sy 37 ee 
BY JOHN JACOB, LONDON 1749 Wiehe er, Se 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
Telephone: Chancery 3248 LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
and 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


Left to right 
GEORGE Ill SALVER, 1762 
by David Bell of London 
154 inches diameter 


GEORGE II SALVER, 1742 
by John Robinson of London 
322 inches diameter 


GEORGE II SALVER, 1759 
by Richard Rugg of London 
132 inches diameter 


All bearing contemporary Coats of Arms 


L'Ingegno (c. 1490) 


VENICE MAIOLICA Cozzi Factory | 
Eighteenth Century Height 19 inches | 
ALESSANDRO ORSI STADTWALDGURTEL 32 
ANTIQUES COLOGNE 
14 VIA BAGUTTA MILAN (ITALY) 1 (Illustrated catalogue free on request) 
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| BLAIRPMAN& SONS LTD. 
6 | OR om, 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


Regency mahogany breakfront Bookcase 
width 8 ft., depth 1 ft. 64 in., height 7 ft. 2 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XX] 


BRACHER 
& 


SYDENHAM 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


A Fine Quality GEORGE III Silvergilt Cup 
and Cover, 1812. by J. W. Storey and J. Elliott. 


Height: 14 inches. Weight: 85 ounces. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: 53724 Established: 1790 
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ROLAND, BROWSE 
& DELBANCO 


Distinguished Old and Modern Paintings 


RODIN Grande Danseuse A 284 inches 


EXHIBITION RODIN BRONZES 
APRIL 7th- MAY 16th 


19 Cork Street, Old Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 


REGent 7984-5 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A finely carved Chippendale gilt wood Mirror 
of superb quality and elegant proportions. 
Height 4 ft. 9 in. Width 3 ft. 


44|s2 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.I 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


THE LEFEVRE GALEERY 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


30 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


STANISLAS LEPINE 
Telephone: Cables: 


Mayfair 2250 Drawings, London 


CAMEO — CORNER 


LTD 


Miniature in Gold frame 
General Hatton Compton. C. 1700 
Artist unknown 


26 MUSEUM 
LONDON, W.C. 


Tel: MUSeum 0401 
Closed all day Saturday 
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Le Pont de Sévres (circa 1875) 


Canvas 15 X 21 inches 


DUITS 


HEMP ADI. 


Finest examples 


of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


Ge lotines oS TRE Eel 
ST. JAMES’S? LONDON, Si Wan 
Telephone: Whitehall 7440 


XXIV 


Meee eee wWILLSON LID. 


QUEEN ANNE 
by Antony Nelme London 1712-1713 
Height 7 inches 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 


On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


15 KING STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO + PICCY - LONDON 


go4 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago Ill., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 


pe’ 1 RREEMAN & SON LID? eee 


Plaza 9-6900 


Holborn 4633 


PAUL STORR 


George III Silver Tea Urn 
London 1807 
Height 15 inches 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


SPECIALISTS IN EUROPEAN (Members of the B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


CERAMICS OF THE 
18TH CENTURY 


MEISSEN, c. 1750-1755 
Model by J. J. Kandler 
7 inches high 


uo" ve 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 


TWO Rare pieces of Stuart Beadwork in brilliant 
colourings of Greens, Yellows, Browns, Mauves and Blues. 
The delicate handwork of this embroidery is superb. 
Size of Casket 14 10 x 6 inches high. 

Size of Deep Tray 19x 14x 44 inches deep. 


Cables: 156 BROMPTON ROAD Telephones: 
PORCELIQUE KENsington 


LONDON LONDON, S.W.3 poe 59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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Meo l & REED [2 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


One of a pair—see also colour plate on page 175 
FLOWER PIECE 
by 
F. X. PETTER, 1791-1866 


244 X 19 inches 


New Bond St., London io Clare St., Bristol 


Mayfair 24.57 Bristol 26238 
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Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


THE 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
AND EXHIBITION 


To be opened by 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR 


JUNE 10th—25th 
(Except Sundays) 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.|1 


OPEN) 11.0) A.M TOS, a0 Sra 
(OPENING DAY FROM 5 P.M.) 


ADMISSION 5/- SEASON TICKETS £I 


Part of which will be given to King George's Fund for Sailors, 
The Girl Guides Association (London) and the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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kK. G. KENNEDY 


LIMITED 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


Kebenhavn c. 1615 By Mads Claussen 


Antique English and Continental Silver 
Old Sheffield Plate 


22 Brompton Arcade, London, S.W.3 


(near Knightsbridge Station) | Telephone: KENsington 4665 


4 rare Chinese porcelain Vase in the form of an 


archaic bronze wine vessel, decorated in low relief 
with strap-pattern under a lavender-grey glaze 
imitating the Kuan ware of the Sung Dynasty 


Yung Chéng period, A.D. 1723-1735 
Height: 8! inches without stand. 


A pair of mrissen figures of a Shepherd and Shepherdess. 


Ga. 1745- Height 6} inches. 


= 


22 GROSVENOR STREET 
LONDON, W.1 BEAUCHAMP GALLERIES 


Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
8 BEAUCHAMP PLACE S.W.3 


tique Dealers’ Association 


Telephone: Kensington 5716 


XXX 


Stall Waters 


by 


EDMOND YON 


Canvas 32 * 51 inches (81 130 cms.) 


Framed 38 * 57 inches (97 < 146 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


XXXI 


| THE PULITZER GAISIEE Ras 


A FEW FINE 
XIX and XX CENTURY 
FRENCH 
DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS 


APRIE SS igre 


5, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 


Henri de TOULOUSE-LAUTREC Telephone Western 2647 


Crayon and water-colour 10} * 8& inches 


GREGORY & CO. 


© “ | ime? (BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON ST BERKELEY SOUATE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


ANE aISO RUSE Bau lob D ieNeG 
EU CR SNE ie Ue ets ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UP HOLST fray DECORATIONS 
CU LR TAS LsINies: HOE A. IesNeG 
CGC. AR  Pabeiees VAL UA OES 


A late 18th Century (Continental) commode, cross banded 
and inlaid, with drawer and door under enclosing shelf. 
Width 2 ft. 10 in. Depth 1 ft. 7 in. Height 2 ft. 8 in. 
Circa 1795. 


Also shown is a fine pair of 2-Tier Glass Candlesticks on 
triangular bases. Height 124 inches. Circa 1810. 
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“ , to H.M. Queen Elizabeth I] 

y appointment Jewellers By appointment 

to H.M. Queen Elizabeth to the late Queen Mary 
The Queen Mother 


LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


FABERGE 


A circular Table Clock with pierced gold hands and pearl bezel, with a border of pink enamel and wheatears of gold radiating 


from dial, by Fabergé, workmaster Michael Perchin. 
Diameter 44 inches. 


A Russian gold and nephrite Pap Boat with gold chasing and set with rubies. rose diamonds and cabochon sapphires: with 


crimson enamel foot, by Hugo Oeberg. ; 
Overall measurements 4} inches = 1} inches. 


A circular nephrite Box gold mounted, with pink enamel lid with rocaille mounts, by Fabergé, workmaster Michael Perchin. 
Height 1} inches x 2 inches diameter. 


A red and white enamel and sea-green jade ball handle Seal, set with diamond and supported on three dolphins, with red and 
white enamel and gold base, set with white agate Seal stone. By Fabergé, workmaster Michael Perchin. 


Height 2} inches. 


\. BLOOM & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1912 LTD 


15 NORTON FOLGATE BISHOPSGATE = | 
LONDON EI BIS 18 William Fe Deown 


he Waster | 


| £6) Drv (hazel Live ee 


Hyde Park 4711 


WILLIAM AND MARY TANKARD AND COVER 1691 
John Sutton 19 ounces Height 5 inches 


RIN 
GROsvenor 3585 ' . 
, PHILIP & BERNARD «Agim 
? é 
: DOMBEY ~* 
ie SPECIALISTS IN FINE PORCELAIN 


Wish to purchase 


VICTORIANA 


» GOLD - SILVER +» CHINA +» GLASS 
IVORIES - JADE »- ENAMELS 
MARBLES + BRONZES 
BIJOUTERIE 
ETC. md | 


~. 9Shepherd Market 2% : 


CHARLES THE SECOND TANKARD AND COVER 1683 
DB in a lozenge 26 ounces Height 6 inches 
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Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


825 Madison Avenue 
at 69th Street 


New York 21, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 9-3344 


London Office: c/o C. N. Walker, Lester & Co., 120 Moorgate, E.C.2 


18th Century Furniture on our Exhibit 
at the 1959 Winter Antiques Show held 
at the 7th Regiment Armory in New York. 


. WOLE ANTIQUES! mo % : ‘ os 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) _ Telephone: Oxford 4197 


A 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 


FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK and 
BROCADES, ENGLISH 
and FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


7 edi cS 


Se eat ee 


An excellent needlework 
carpet, the design of 
cabbage roses on a black 
ground and surrounded by 
scroll border also on a 
black ground. 

Size 12 ft.3 in. x 9 ft. 
French, mid I9th Century. 


DENYS W Ri 


LIMITED 


45 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone: Sloane 3821/4914 


a H i 


: 
: 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
WoRKS OF ART 
RESTORATION 
DECORATION 


A fine Hepplewhite Breakfront Bookcase with beauti- 

fully figured mahogany veneers, having trays within the 

centre doors and drawers on either side. Circa 1785. 

Measurements: 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 2 in. high and 2 ft. deep 
at the centre. 
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V. TURNER, R.A. Sleaford, Lincolnshire 9 * 134 inches FRANCIS TOWNE Vale of St. John in Cumberland 6} » 9} inches 


eee ARTY SOCIETY Lt? 


bik YeININ EH EXAIBITION OF 
Payee GL ISH WATER-COLOURS 


comprising representative examples of the work 
of more than fifty artists in this interesting 


School of Water-colour Painting 


Opens Wednesday, 15th April 


Pie eb OND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


WHEATLEY, R.A. The Mid-day Rest 104 » 15} inches PAUL SANDBY, R.A. Dovercourt Church, near Harwich 7 ~ OF inches 


WILDENSTEIN 


Italian Primitives 
French XVIIIth Century 


French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 0602 


“THIS VAST PRIVATE COLLECTION 


in range, variety and average high standard 


has now no rival.’ The Connoisseur | A FREDERICKS 
; | e 


a=, 


“ENGLISH | (CHE LS EAy si LID 
FURNITURE | | 266-267 Fulham Road 


London SW 3 


Flaxman 2188 


THE COLLECTION OF IRWIN UNTERMYER Wish to Purchase 


Introduction by John Gloag Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
Notes and comments by Yvonne Hackenbroch 


413 plates, 20 in colou 


for the Home and Export Markets 


meee 


LSD 
[T&H| THAMES AND HUDSON 


30 Bloomsbury Street | id 
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Orury & Drury. 


Ap, Caton Gervare, Condon, S.CZ.1. 


Telephone: Sloane 2461 


RALPH woop ca. 1760 Nos. 213, 215, 225 
Collection Rt. Hon. The Viscount Mackintosh of Halifax 


Early English Pottery Bull, 
a well modelled figure of - 
which only a few were made 


WHIELDON BUTTER DISH 
Recumbent cow on lid 
ca. 1770 


ca. 1795 


STAFFS. ca. 1800 


STAFFS. Musicians 
ca. 1790 


“RALPH WOOD RALPH WOOD 
Hind Sheep 
ca. 1760 ca. 1760 


PRATT St. George ca. 1790 


St. George ca. 1800 


STAFFS. 3-piece Garniture ca. 1800 Impressed Mark WwoopD & CALDW! 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


of BooKs 4 * 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


That’s what I call quick service—I telephoned 


Foyles at 10 a.m. and the book (although 
it was out-of-print) reached me by the next 
morning’s post. @ A Customer's Letter. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines)—Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


Puttick « Simpson Lrtp. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 


FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 6622 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES » CERAMICS » ENAMELS 
IVORIES + JADES * MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU * BUHI 
OBJETS D'ART - FURNITURE ° FTC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREF1 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


o-7.7eeonooens 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 
of Edinburgh 


Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


Antique Jewellery 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


_ Lampshades 


in real vellum, silk, 
individual 


requi rements. 


CLG. LO 


OSWALD HOLLMAN 


LIMITED 
208 Kent House Rd., Beckenham, KENT 


| PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE IVVARCUSSEN, LTD. 
WORKS OF ART 


98, CRAWFORD STREET. 
W.1. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 1958 Catalogue of English 
Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B.A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.! 


BROOK HOUSE 


MAGNIFICENT 
GROUND FLOOR 
SHOWROOMS 


Plans and full details from: 


MARCUS LEAVER & CO. 


PARK LANE, W.1 


1830 and 3400 sq. ft. 
with basement under. 


Extensive frontage. 
All services. 


36 Bruton Street, London, W.1 


MAYfair 4266 
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A SUPERB late 18th Century Statuary Marble Chimney- 
piece with Siena and Genoa Green Grounds to the jambs. 
The ‘Bossi’ panels to the frieze are of fine deep colouring 
and exquisite detail. From an old Irish Mansion. 


LENGTH OF SHELF 
TOTAL HEIGHT 
OPENING WIDTH 
OPENING HEIGHT 


1} 


Le. CROW T HE R & SON 
282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone : FULham 1375-7 Cable Address : ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 


io 
98 


eereeeeserer eer er eens 


LONDON 


43 Museum Street 


isin a co . 
mae OO RSET i 
ae Pet he é rae 


Pair George III Entree di 
London 1806. By R 


S. FRANSES (canrets) & CO. 


THE CARPET EXPERTS 
103 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: PADDINGTON 7179 


ARTISTIC 
REPAIRS TO 
ALL KINDS 
OF CARPETS 

AND 
TAPESTRIES 


FREE 
VALUATIONS 
AND ADVICE 


Old Kashan 
Rug, 
polychrome 


colours. 
6 ft. Yin. 
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S. J. SHRUBSOLE LTb 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


NEW YORK 


104 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Plaza 3-8920 


= os 


Attractive Georgian Cruet. 
London 1780. By Andrew Fogelberg. 


PHILLIPS, &¢ REXS @ Nee: 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 5858 


A fine quality Chippendale 
mahogany tea-kettle stand, 
signed ‘R.M.’ (Probably the 
initials of Robert Manwaring 
of the Haymarket.) 


Circa 1765. Height 22 inches. 
Diameter of top 12 inches. . 


XLil 


An important Regency mahogany cabinet 
of fine quality, with a lift top 
incorporating folding bookshelves. 

All the brasses are original. 

so inches wide, 24 inches 

deep, 59 inches high when open, 


37 inches high closed. 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYFAIR) LTD 1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) Wr Grosvenor 5762 


XL 


HENRY SPENCEK 


——— SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.1 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.1I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour W. E. Peck, F.A.I 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


9 Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


VALUATIONS REO RaA EES PURPOSES 
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PACKERS * SHIPPERS * INSURERS * GUSTOMS BROKERS * TRAVEL AGENTS 
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HISTORIC HOUSES Oren to the Public 


ARBURY HALL near Nuneaton, Warwickshire. The Home of the 
Newdegate family for four hundred years. Open to visitors Thursdays, 
Saturdays, Sundays from 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. For a country house the Gothic 
architecture is unique and must be seen. 


By permission of Her Grace, Helen, Duchess of Northumberland, G.C.V.O.,C.B.E. 

Near GUILDFORD (OPEN TO 

Albur AY; Park SURREY VISITORS 
including The Duchess’ Boudoir, Library, Dining Room, Drawing Room and Music 
Room, containing a very fine collection of Old Masters and Antique Furniture. 

Attractive Gardens and Grounds, and Early Norman Church. 

Teas served in Tapestry Hall during Summer period. 
Daily, including Sundays, 1.30-5 p.m., 2/6. Children under 15, 1/-. 
Dogs will not be admitted. 

Enquiries to: The Secretary, Albury Park, Near Guildford, Surrey.Telephone: Shere16 


Corsham Court 
(Lord Methuen, A.R.A.) between 
Chippenham and Bath 
Open Sunday all year, and Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Summer. Daily, 
except Monday, 14th July to 15th 

September. 

Elizabethan; Georgian State Rooms. 
Famous collection Old Masters incl. 
Vandyck’s * Betrayal’, and XVIIIth 
cent. furniture. 


Castle Howard - York 


Built by VANBRUGH, 1699-1726 for the 3rd Earl of Carlisle, the house 
is approached by 250-year-old lime and beech avenues. It is set in 
rolling parkland, landscaped with two lakes, Vanbrugh’s exquisite 


Temple of the Four Winds (recently restored), bridges, fountains, 


obelisks, pyramids, and the greatest private Mausoleum in England. 


CASTLE HOWARD contains a famous collection of pictures, much 
fine furniture—English, Dutch, French, Italian and Chinese, great 
services of Chelsea and Dresden china, English and Flemish tapestries, 
ancient and Renaissance statuary and objets d’art, and a noble Chapel. 


OPEN: Easter to end of September, Sundays, Wednesdays, Thursdays: 
1.45-5.15 p.m. Also Tuesdays in Fune, Fuly, August: 1.45-5.15 p.m. Also 
pia Holiday Mondays: 11.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. and the following Tuesdays: 
45-5,15 p.m. 


Admission: Adults 2s. 6d. Children 1s. 6d. Also Saturdays in July 
(Photographic and Connoisseur days). Adults 5s. od. Children 


2s. Od. 
coc pukne bacon Tea eee 


Cc. & D. OC DONOGHUE 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 
12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


JAcques ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART CESSNOCK CASTLE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
FINE FABRICS GALS TON 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vv 


C. J. PRATT 


Established 1860 


186 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables; Prattique, London Tel.: Kensington 0783 


Old English Furniture 
Chimneypieces and Firegrates 


One of a pair early 19th Century Statuary 
and Siena Marble Chimneypieces. 
Length of shelf 6 ft. Height overall 4 ft. 6 in. 
Aperture 3 ft. 10 in. wide x 3 ft. 24 in. high. 


+ > & >» 2 + » &.& sd» »»* » * DBD S 


We are always pleased to PURCHASE OLD FIREPLACES and FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS of all types 


KENSINGTON (High Street) ART GALLERY 
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130 Kensington High Street, London W.8 


WEStern 6262 


Telephone : 


& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


LOUIS QUINZE 
AUBUSSON 
RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 


4 


GROSVENOR 


KENSINGTON 


GARDENS 
Pak ae 


ALBERT 
MEMORIAL 


BUCKINGHA 
PALACE 


VICTORIA & ALBERT 


MUSEUM 
SCALE 
<= oT. -# o 
QUARTER MILE. VICTORIA STN: 
OTH KENSINGTON eo 


oe 


STATION 


o LOANE COACH 
“@- SQUARE STATION 


‘ y 


HERE YOU WILL FIND paintings by artists of the Future and of the Past. 


moN 


\% 


Ye have a wide selection of 19th Century paintings, now growing rapidly 
popularity. 
‘n the Modern section of the gallery there is work by young people who 


mo) well be acknowledged Masters in the years to come. 


va gate 
Bay <> ° 
Pecan Rok 


Chippendale Secretaire breakfront Bookcase. Width 4 ft. 10 in. 


R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


SPECIALIST 
IN 152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
BOOKCASES Telephone: Kensington 3221 


FIFTEEN 
BREAKFRONT 
BOOKCASES IN STOCK 


XLVII 


81 DAVIES STREET, 
LONDON, Wl” 


by such master carvers as Minko, Ikkwan, Sekishinsai, Toyomasa and Masakatsu. P| 


QUINNEYS Lt. 


Examples from our fine collection of Japanese netsuke showing pieces in wood 
WALTER NEEDHAM 


A very elegant 18th Century serpentine Sideboard 
Lovely faded colour | 
3 ft.6in. x 20h in. x 334 in. high 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW . 
CHESTER | 
Telephone: Cable Address: 


Chester 22836 Sea ‘Needinc’, Chester , 
and 23632 y= S 
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Members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Hinifred Cdilliams (Antiques) 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE 780 


MENNECY 


A beautiful sauce tureen, cover and 

stand, attractively painted with 

flower sprays in colours; the cover 
with a rose finial. 


Incised D.V. marks underglaze. 
Length 9 inches circa 1750. 


Brilliant quality and condition. 


A delightful example of this fine 
French soft paste porcelain. 


Colour films 
on request 


HYDE PARK RO B E RT RAY M A N MEMBER 


3069 BAC aac 


14 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


~ : = = mS 
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Pair of George III Wine Coolers 
London 1802 by J. Podie 250 ounces 


FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER. 
yen. F 
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Special Invitation 


to our American readers... 


VERY year ‘The Connoisseur publishes an 
E additional number in connection with the famous 
British Antique Dealers’ Fair held annually in June at 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London. 


This Special Number has become the LARGEST and most 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ISSUE PUBLISHED 
throughout the year—containing nearly 200 pages and 


including numerous color plates. 


The 1959 Antique Dealers’ Fair Number will not only 
contain a magnificent illustrated record of many of the 
more important pieces on view and for sale at the Fair, 
but also original illustrated articles on Antique Furniture, 
Silver, Porcelain, Bronzes, a typical English Country 
House, French Impressionist Paintings, Old Master 


Paintings, etc. 


THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE IS NOT INCLUDED 
IN YOUR NORMAL SUBSCRIPTION 


but you are invited to mail two dollars, direct to 
London, for a copy, which will be mailed to you 


from London immediately on publication. 


Please send your remittance to— 
THE BELGRAVE LIBRARY 
22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


IF YOU WANT THIS ADDITIONAL ISSUE 


ORDER NOW 


PLEASE 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


FULL-TIME ASSISTANT wanted by Kensington antique dealers. 
Five-day week in congenial surroundings. Some knowledge of furniture 
and porcelain desirable, shorthand-typing essential. Personal references 
to be sent to Box No.: 7115. 


WANTED: Old, non-humorous legal prints, etchings, engravings of 
trials, judges, courtrooms. Write Hyder, 1609 Oil and Gas Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 


WANTED: circular (not oval) Soup Tureens with cover, sterling or 
Sheffield, square base, not over eleven inches high overall. Box No.: 7116. 


Five 17th-18th Century Chinese Tibetan religious Banners, for sale. 
Collected by the late Field Marshal Baron Mannerheim (of Finland) 
during his famous ride to Peking. Box No.: 7117. 


For Sale by private owner, pair oil paintings, floral studies, size 7” x 10” 
by FANTIN-LATOUR. Signed and dated 1864; also an oil painting, 
16” x 20”, lake and archway scene by FRANCESCO GUARDI. 
Offers invited, all enquiries will be treated with strict confidence. 
Box No.: 7118. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES READY: Paintings, Draw- 
ings, Watercolours, old, modern. Private or Trade enquiries welcome; 
state interests. Write: Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


WANTED: Bound Volumes of Connoisseur from around 1900. Must be 
complete and in good condition. State price. Box No.: 7119. 


GARRARD & CO. offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, 
gold or silver that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 
112 Regent Street, London, W.1 will be valued the day received, and an 
offer sent without obligation by return. 


SINGING BIRDS in Boxes and Cages. Musical Boxes, bought and sold. 
Repairs by our own craftsmen a speciality. S. F. SUNLEY, 1 Park West 
Place, London, W.2. Telephone Paddington 9411. 


Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 


D/O: RtStE ite Ans DS ESRS lees 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Welbeck 8934 
eee 


Pp. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 


8 CHERTSEY STREET 
GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 


*‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 61952 


NUH JEWELLERY = 


A Diamond Ring 


B Diamond, rose diamond and enamel 
Ring 


c Diamond Ring 

D Diamond Ring 

E Emerald and diamond Ring 

F Rose diamond and enamel Ear-rings 

G Diamond spray Brooch 

H_ Diamond Ear-rings 

1 Amethyst and chrysolite Ear-rings 

K Diamond Brooch 

L Diamond and enamel Brooch 
HESE articles are from our 
carefully selected stock of 

Antique Jewellery. There is much 

to attract the interest of the con- 

noisseur and collector in this dis- 


play, and visitors are welcome at 


all times. 
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GARRARD & CO. LID. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET 


LONDON 


W.1 TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


LI 


Members of The British 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


of MAIDENHEAD 


The Old Metalcraft Shop 


HAROLD CASIMIR, MEMBER B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


Large stock of 
ANTIQUE PEWTER, 
Firegrates, Fenders 
and fine 
BRASS CHANDELIERS 


at reasonable prices. 


An exceptionally fine pair of 

silver-plated coach lamps in 

excellent condition. Extreme 
length 33 inches, 


Trade enquiries welcomed. 


BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Rare mid. 18th Century Rent 
Table in finely figured mahog- 
any, with mahogany top. The 
four divisions have opening lids 
which fold back over the centre 
of the table and have their 
undersides covered in leather, 
forming a leather top centre. 


Dimensions: height 2 ft. 6 in. 
x 3 ft. of in. x 3 ft. oF in. 


Hire Purchase facilities can now be 
arranged for our customers if required. 


Francois Hubert DROUAIS (attrib.) (1727-1775) 


Only Address: 194 BROMPTON ROAIL), 


INDON, S.W.3 
Cables: Casimir, London Tele; 


KENsington 5001 
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Canvas 29 X 23 inches. Framed 41 X 34 inches 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.I Tele: Hyde Park 5744 
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Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


IHEIDLOA IslOlehys 
BROADWAY, WORCS. 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


ne ae Ss 


18th Century mahogany bookcase 
of faded colour. 


Length 8 ft. Depth 1 ft. Io in. 
Height 7 ft. 94 in. 


Ae GS Ay 


ALSO 
129-131 PROMENADE 
CHELTENHAM 


Telephone 2509 


1869 — 1959 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


SimLOHN Sal LACH PERT 
SCOTLAND 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


ANTIQUES | 


One of the most Interesting Collections of Antique 
Furniture, Porcelain, China and Glass, Pictures, 


Antique Jewellery, Ivories, Silver, etc. 


Fine old 17th Century Brass Door Knocker 


21 inches long by 12 inches wide 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES 


LI 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On 8th to 14th May, 1959, we shall sell at a public auction 
THE SILVER-GILT SET OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


and 


TWO FAMOUS POTTERY-COLLECTIONS 
THE PROPERTY OF MR. W. A. STAEHELIN AND ANOTHER SWISS COLLECTOR 


as well as the 


COLLECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE F. 


Old Master Paintings, Porcelains, Silver, Precious Furniture, mostly 18th Century, 
Clocks, Gilted Silver, Bronzes, etc. 


and of 


OTHER VARIOUS COLLECTIONS 
Swiss Engravings and Watercolours, Collection of Arms, Sculptures, Gold Coins 


On 6th June — IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF OLD CARPETS 
On view: 13th April to 2nd May, 1959 { 


GALLERY JURG STUKER 


BERNE (SWITZERLAND) 
KRAMGASSE 54 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


yo. A.-B. H. BUKOWSKIS 
ee KONSTHANDEL 


FINE ART DEALER 


Important Sale of Pictures by Old Masters 
April 15, 16, 17 


Among others: Quiryn Brekelenkam, Jan Brueghel the 
Younger, Pieter Brueghel the Younger, Herman Doncker, 
Jan van Goyen, Cornelis Kruys, Lucas van Leyden, 
Girolamo di Maggio, Adriaen van Ostade, Alexander 
Roslin, David Ryckaert, Frans van Snyders, David Teniers 
the Younger, Gerhard Terborch, Hendrik Terbruggen, 
Lucas van Uden, The Master of the Magdalena Legend. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SILVER, GOLD BOXES 
PORCELAIN, ORIENTAL CARPETS 


Richly illustrated Catalogue to be had on application 
Price 7 shillings | 


es | ARSENALSGATAN 2 
HAN OOYEN oxen |) ee STOCK Ota 
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From May 1-18, 1959 
THIRD 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


in Paris 


* 


FOIRE DE PARIS — PORTE DE VERSAILLES 


For information, contact: Antique Dealers’ Fair Committee 
11, Rue Jean Mermoz, PARIS BAL. 44-33 


ee 


C.T. LOO & C® 


Ancient Chinese Art 


48 Rue de Courcelles 41 East 57th Street 
PARIS NEW YORK 


Wooden sculpture representing a BODHISATTVA 
Sung period (1 m.10 x 1m. 18) 


ANTIQUES 
LUMINARIES 


john devoluy 


1 RUE DE FURSTENBERG 


3 RUE JACOB 
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MUSEUM 


AND 


COLLECTORS 3a ies 


antique documents and objects 


related to science, industry, 


the trades and crafts 
Pierre G. Bernard 


1 RUE D’ANJOU 
(just off the Faubourg St. Honoré) 


PARIS (8) 


Phone: ANJou 23-83 


PUTT PLPC 


Ir: 


Just published 
The 1959-1960 edition of 


GUIDE EMER 


EUROPEAN ANNUAL GUIDE BOOK FOR 
ANTIQUE DEALERS, COLLECTORS AND 
BIBLIOPHILES 


The most complete directory of antique 

dealers, antique fairs, art galleries, auction- 

eers, curio shops, packers, shipping agents 
and valuers, etc. 


Classified under countries, towns and specialists 


An invaluable book 
for all antique dealers and collectors on their 
travels in Europe in search of works of art, 
and in their reference libraries. 


Price: £1 6s. 6d. post free 


Order your copy now from 


HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London, W.|1 


Telephone: Regent 3201 


PEUTAAELE ECA EA TATE 


SUE 


SH 


a 
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LVI 


PAUL PETRIDES 


EXPERT PRES LES DOUANES FRANCAISES 


53 RUE LA BOETIE - PARIS-8° - BALzac 35-51 


Nature morte par Suzanne VALADON 


sGAS - RENOIR - SISLEY - MANET - COROT 

UILLARD - BONNARD - PICASSO - UTRILLO 

ATISSE - SUZANNE VALADON - VAN DONGEN 
AIZPIRI - TERECHKOVITCH - Max PAPART 


LVI 


Master Pictures and Drawings 


of the Eighteenth Century 


CAITLI Eas 


136 FAUBOURG SAINT-HONORE, PARIS (8°) 


a 


Li BRONZSTYL 


MANUFACTURER OF BRONZE AND LIGHT FITTINGS 
LOUIS XIV XV XVI AND. EMPIRE PERIODS 


STUDIO 


163 FAUBOURG SAINT ANTOINE 


DISPLAY CENTRE 


33 FAUBOURG SAINT ANTOINE 


PARIS 


Phone: NATion 29-42 
DORian 89-78 


CATALOGUE SUPPLIED FREE 
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André Mavon 


Pie ome teeand ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
XVIIIth Century 


ad “Bonheur du Jour’ in ebony, stamped ‘Adam 
WEISWEILLER, Master Cabinet-maker 
at Paris, March 26, 1778’. 


238 Faubourg Saint Honore — Phone CARnot 22-43 


PARIS 


LIX 


Gilt-bronze wall clock (Louis XV) incorporating all 
the decorative motifs of the period. Clock-work by 
Julian Senard, Paris. (Height 31 inches.) 


FINE FURNITURE 


and 


OBJETS D’ART 


of the X Villth Century 


ETIENNE LEVY 


178 Faubourg SA! \T-HONORE 
Pas. 'S 8 


Phone: 8 
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SYRACUSE 406-387 B.C. Heracles NEO-BABYLON 1000-800 B.C. 
choking the lion. 100 gold litrae. Winged bull with human, crowned 
Finest known specimen. head. Conical seal of ironstone. 


DJEMET NASR 3200-2800 B.C. 
Cow with her calf. Green Serpentine 
cylinder. 


JEAN VINCHON ET CIE 


Expert prés les Tribunaux 


RIC 16:11 
77 rue de Richelieu PARIS 


18th Century Viennese Porcelain Box, signed L. LUCK 


LA BOITE AUX REVES 


PORCELAIN — PAINTINGS 
COLLECTION ITEMS 


181 Faubourg St. Honoré 
Phone : CARnot 19-96 


PARIS (8) 


LX 


Excavation Pieces - Ivories 
Hard Stones - Tapestries 


Selected Furniture 


JACQUES ARTAIN 
GALERIE OPERA 


30 Avenue de Opera 
PARIS 


Phone: OPE 22-50 


oy 


Magnificent tapestry of the Royal Manufacture 
at Aubusson (18th century). Cartoon by HUET. 
(Height 10 ft. 2 in. Width 7 ft. 6 in.) 


Simon de Vlieger (1600-1653) 


Painting on Panel 
Height: 0m.49 Width: 0m.705 


Signed and dated: 
“S. de Vlieger—1630” 


OLD MASTERS - PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
109 Faubourg Saint-Honore - Phone BAL 22-38 PARIS 


LXI 


6 miles from Paris 


ENGHIEN-les-BAINS 


the hydropathic establishment of Paris 


THE FAMOUS CASINO 


beside the lake 


THEATRE 
RESTAURANT DE LA PERGOLA 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


* & * *& LUXE 
20 minutes from the Place de l’Opera are to be found 
all the facilities and attractions of a provincial spa 


THE GREAT SEASON OF ENGHIEN 
(from 5th June to 5th July) 


TELEPHONE: 964.08.60 (5 LINES) 


Open from Ist April to 31st December 


BERNARD 
LORENCEAU 


18 rue La Boetie 


PARIS 8 


Phone ANJou 46-10 


MASTER PAINTINGS 


of the XIXth and XXth Centuries, 
YOUNG PAINTERS 


Pair of white jade elephants—Ming Period 


JADES DE COLLECTION 


CCEO 


34 Champs-Elysées, I°" étage 
Phone: BALsac 26-85 


HONG-KONG & PARIS 


VIENT 


DE PARAITRE 


EN VOLUME RELIE 


TOME Il 


Dés la parution du Tome |, l’important ouvrage 
dirigé par René Huyghe avait été unanimement 
salué par la critique comme une magistrale contri- 
bution a l'histoire de |’Art, considérée pour la 
premiere fois dans ses rapports avec l'histoire 
de la Civilisation et de la Pensée. 


Ce deuxiéme volume traite des arts occiden- 
taux du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, 
ainsi que des époques classiques des arts 
orientaux. 


Un volume relié sous jaquette dans la ‘‘ collection 
in-quarto”’, 464 pages, | 100 illustrations en noir, 
20 hors-texte en couleurs. 


Le Tome III et dernier sera publié en | 959. 


VENGiceGriez srOUS LES LIBRAIRES 


LAROUSSE 


LXUl 


Willem v.d. Velde, the Elder 1610-1693 (45 cm. X 60 cm.) 


C. BENEDICT 


MASTER PAINTINGS 


SIMONE BURAUD 


ANTIQUE DEALER 


12 VILLA de SAXE 


PARIS (7°) 


Phone: SUF fren 01-79 


FASHION DOLLS — AUTOMATONS 
PAINTED FURNITURE 


| 16RUEduBAC PARIS Phone LIT 31-97 


aux bois 


27 Bvd Raspail — PARIS 7 
LIT 51-61 


LUMINARIES 
ANTIQUES 
DECORATION 


Solid Gilt Bronze Fitting 
Height 32 cm. with Shade 
Price £513.10. 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 


Pitt & Scott 


SS susnanperteloenstuanerneeneaensgsrecnerent 


Savonnerie Carpet of the Empire Period 
Brown background $m. 70 x 3m. 90 


Limited 
ANTIQUE and MODERN CARPETS as siemtrpe a 
ORIENT-CHINA-AUB YON-SAVONNERIE Teleshates City 6474 
G ALERIE Da QR S AN E Household removals to all parts of 
ANA the world. Storage facilities at 
$32 Hid Matisarann IS (8) London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 


Phone; LABorde Paris. 
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Canvas 1m21 x 0m96 


CHESNIER-DUCHESNE & CORROY 


Select Furniture 
Bronze, Sculptures 


and Tapestries 


BiG LERNTHOCENTURY, 


83 Rue de la Convention 


Le See 


Phone: VAUgirard 40-80 


GEORGES 
RYAUX 


5 RUE BONAPARTE 


PARIS 


ODEon 65-58 


Old Masters 


Mediaeval 
Sculptures 


B 


Signed and dated G. V. EgckHouT 1662 
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MARCEL ROSENAU 


COMPAGNIE DES ARTS ANCIENS 


23 RUE DU BAC Phone BAB 21-83 


ANTIQUES 


ya DELISLE CURIOSITIES 


OLD CERAMICS 


4 RUE DU PARC-ROYAL 


aed PARIS 


ARC 21-34 near the Musée Carnavalet 
Statuette of a miner 


18th century Meissen porcelain 


MANUFACTURER OF LUMINARIES 


Village in the South of France 


Art Gallery 
* Madame de la Tour 


PARIS ARTISTIQUE 


Paintings ‘, a 

4 rue de la Po 2 TROIS 
Antique rue A as TRO 27-19 17 rue Maubeuge 
Furniture I \ RIS PARIS 
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coral Lon 


- De 


PHONE: 
RIC 65-80 


14 Rue Therése PARIS 


Our fabrics are marketed by 


me ee 


22 Newman Street, LONDON, W.1 


PHONE: MUSEUM 34-61 


, asi. 
POS "AD 


MASTER OF ALKMAAR 
The Road to Calvary 
18% & 9% inches 


Established 1846 


KNOEDLER 


Old and Contemporary} Masters 


NEW YORK 
14 East 57th Street, N.Y.22 


LONDON PARIS 


34. St. James’s Street, S.W.1 22 Rue des Capucines, 2¢ 
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HOWARD 


77 New Bond Street, London W.1 


Open 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily 


A TRADE SOURCE 
NOW AVAILABLE 
TO THE PUBLIC 


18th and 19th Century 
French Furniture, 
Ormolu, Porcelain, 
Works of Art 
also 
Complete Interiors 
in all styles 


All 
Enquiries Welcomed 


A Pair of Decorated 
English Ormolu Mounted 
Urns. c. 1775 (see Matthew 
Boulton’s Book of Designs). 
Overall height 21 inches. 


Just published Volume XIII 1957/58 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and 
there are ca. 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 
(Volumes IV to XII covering 1948-57, are 
also available at £2. 10 each.) 


INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 
ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


KUNSTSTILE—KUNSTSPRACHE 
by Drs. Parow & Pappenheim. 


An encyclopaedia of art objects and styles and a dictionary of art 
terms in German, English and French. 2 vols. in 1, with 232 pages 
and 150 illus., 8v0, 1958 (2nd edn.) £1. 2. 6. 


published by Kunst und Techntk Verlag Ltd. 
8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 

sole agents ALEC TIRANTI LTD. 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 1165) 
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The THELMA CHRYSLER FOY 


Collection of 


FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 
PORCELAINS - OBJECTS OF ART and 
MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


will be sold at auction in Mid-May 1959 
by order of the Executors of her Estate 


at the 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES Inc 


NEW YORK 


Louis XV and XVI furniture of superb quality with many pieces by maitres ébénistes. 

Major paintings by Renoir, Degas, Vuillard and Toulouse-Lautrec - Mennecy, 

St. Cloud, Sévres and XVIII century English porcelains - Bronze doré, enamels and 

other objets de vertu - Several magnificent carpets including a Savonnerie and an 
Aubusson example 


Advance Brochure 


Containing details on the collection and exact dates of Exhibition and Sale 
will be sent free on request. Address 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES ING. - 980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


Cable: PARKGAL 
CWOTD 


DE LUXE CATALOGUES, lavishly illustrated and containing color pages and 


gravure inserts, now in course of preparation; ready about April 20 


Address Inquiries for Catalogues 
In New York: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
In London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
In Paris: PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING S CUTER RUS PORGEIF Ais 
FURNITURE TEAR Essai stiges 


GOTHIC ; RENAISSANCE : EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Portion of a 12-piece mahogany Napoleon | salon set consisting of 
a pair of sofas, pair of bergeres and 8 arm chairs. The group is 
in original condition throughout. It is elegantly covered in red silk 
brocade of the period and tastefully decorated with bronze doré. 


= 


France circa 1810. 


rr hry) 
—— 


B. Manheim 
Galleries 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


VENUS ET L’AMOUR 


by 
JEAN FRANCOIS DE TROY (1679-1752) 
Size 584 x 454 inches 


An Engraved work by the Master 


FINE PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 


PLAZA 5-4980 


AART VAN DER NEER, 1603-1677 
Canvas 30} x 24 inches 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


Philadelphia Chippendale mahogany chair: 


The carved cartouche and flower tendrils on 


Important paintings 
by 


the back~is a rare detail, also present on the 

skirt of the ‘Howe’ highboy, at the Phila- 

delphia Museum, considered to be the work 
of Thomas Affleck. 


British 
Canadian 
and 
French 


Ginsburg & Levy es 
ANTIQUARIANS SIN« 1901 always AS sa 
815 MADISON AVENUE - WNP W YORK 21 


Galleries 


I Pe 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


ye GTR and 
Te 
Lilevary | Trop erly 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms and other unsurpassed facilities, a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, authoritative, finely 
printed catalogues, and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors throughout the world 
have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United 
States for antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 
mation regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will 
be sent to you Air Mail without charge—on 
request. 


If You Contemplate Selling: details on PARKE- 
BERNET procedures, rates and other pertinent 
information are available through correspon- 


dence. Address 


Lesuie A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. Marion, Executive Vice- President 
ARTHUR SWANN—MARY VANDEGRIFT, Vice- Presidents 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 


Stair & Company, Inc. 


59 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


EL. 5-7620-1 


Old English Furniture Porcelain and Paintings 


ohare small 18th Century mahogany Chippendale 
cabinet. Top drawer fitted with writing slide. 
English, c. 1760 
Length 434 inches, Depth 214 inches, 
Height 75 inches 


STAWAX 


for the care of fine Member of the New York Antique 


antique furniture. and Art Dealers’ Association 


$2.50 per tin. 
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THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTV 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


Founded in the year 1918 to foster a 
high standard of integrity among those 


engaged in the trade 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members 
of the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary 


No. 20 _AND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 
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Fifteenth Century 
PAIR OF ANGEL CANDLESTICKS 
Carved walnut, polychrome decoration 
2! inches high 


Ss. W. WOLSEY 


71-72 Buckingham Gate, 
London, 8.W 


_ ‘Telephone: Abbey 8894 


DELOMOSNE 


AND SON LIMITED 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8 


WESTERN 1804 


CABLES: DELOMOSNE LONDON 


A fine pair of Chelsea Sauce-boats 
painted with large sprays of flowers and 
moulded with leaves, flowers and straw- 
berries. Red anchor marks, circa 1755. 
Width across spout and handle: 8 inches. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


MEDALLISTS 


oe SPINK & SON LTD. 


EST. 1772 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


YNE SILVER CHOCOLATE POT. 


Made by Peter Pemberton. 
inches. Weight 18.25 ounces. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER — 2 


This Portrait Group of the Leigh Family by George Romney (canvas, 72 x 79 inches), which was commented upon by David 

Garrick when he visited Romney’s studio with the playwright Richard Cumberland, was purchased by Messrs. Leggatt 

Brothers of St. James’s Street, London, at Sotheby’s on December roth, 1958, and has since been sold by them to the Felton 

Bequest for the National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. From the Collections of: R. F. Meyrick; Mrs. Charles 

Eade. See Richard Cumberland’s Memoirs (1807); John Romney’s Memoirs of his Father (1830); Lord Ronald Gower, George Romney 
(1904); Humphrey Ward and W. Roberts, Romney (1904), Vols. 1 & 2. 


Each month *The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of 
art which a British antique dealer has sold to a museum or public 


institution either at home or abroad. 


French Soft Paste Porcelain 
in the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. William Brown Meloney 


BY © U are less than twenty minutes from the noise and blare 
of mid-Manhattan when you enter the gates of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney’s home in Riverdale, New York: as if 
you had been precipitated from a typical crowded American 
parkway into a corner of France. Within the stone walls and 
pillars (No. 1), is a small courtyard of old cobble stones almost 
entirely enclosed by the L-shaped brick house and the adjoining 
small building, the library. A few steps after you pass through 
the archway between the house and the library, you are to all 
purposes almost in the country. There is a terrace leading from 


I. The approach to Mr. and Mrs. Meloney’s home in Riverdale, New York. 
To the right of the front door is the Drawing Room, to the left is the 
window of the Small Sitting Room (No. 11). The Library is housed in a 
small separate building flanking the courtyard. 


Opposite The walls of the Drawing Room are covered with ‘Bay of Naples’ 


scenic paper, printed in Paris. In the left corner, background, is amahogany 
satinwood secretaire formerly in the Lord Leverhulme Collection. 


BY BABETTE CRAVEN 


the far side of the house to a rustic swimming pool. French and 
English eighteenth-century lead figures representing the Seasons 
are placed informally about the terrace and pool. Beyond, a lawn 
enclosed by trees extends in irregular contours. 

The house was built only some thirty years ago. Yet it sets the 
mood for the eighteenth-century world within. Throughout the 
rooms there is a harmony of American, English and French 
furnishings and decorations of the eighteenth century. Of chief 
distinction among these treasures is a collection of French soft 
paste porcelain, which is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
in the United States. Mr. and Mrs. Meloney have concentrated 
on the products of Saint Cloud, Chantilly and Mennecy, and 
their collection includes numerous fine and rare examples. 
Happily their aims have been more far reaching than of those 
collectors who possess only ‘great pieces’. In the Meloney Collec- 
tion it is nearly possible to learn the complete story of St. Cloud, 
Chantilly, and Mennecy wares. In addition to ornamental pieces, 
almost every shape of the useful wares is represented, and their 
decorations run the gamut in colour and pattern. Each piece is an 
important ‘document’. 
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To the right of the hall, as one enters the house, a door opens into 
the Drawing Room (see frontispiece). On a black lacquer table 
enriched with gilt foliage scrolls stands an almost life-size figure 
of a parrot in milk white Chantilly (No. 2). According to con- 
noisseurs it isa unique example, the only extant model of a parrot. 
The rarity of the piece is doubly remarkable when it is recalled 
that the Chantilly factory is better known for its domestic wares 
than for its figures. Against the wall on each side of the chimney- 
piece in the Drawing Room stands a sidetable on which has been 
placed a pair of Saint Cloud cache-pots (No. 3), circa 1735. These 
have boldly gadrooned bands around the rim and base, and 
vigorously modelled lion mask handles. The front has a design of 
large storks and exotic birds: brownish-black, green and orange 
are the predominating colours. The opposite side—both are in 
the Kakiemon style of decoration—displays the banded-hedge 
pattern. The tables on which these cache-pots stand, and several 
other display tables in the room, contain a collection of more than 
sixty small boxes and miniature trifles, or galanteries. Among the 
miniatures is a pair of Saint Cloud pommade pots (No. 4), decor- 
ated in a polychrome chinoiserie pattern. The majority of the 
other miniature pieces, such as the Mennecy sucrier and thimble 
and the Chantilly scent bottle, are white. This splendid collection 
of boxes (No. 5), most of which are in perfect state, are varied in 
subject. For example, one Chantilly box is in the form of a letter 
addressed Madame Genevieve Chaulmes a Paris. A Mennecy box, 
realistically modelled in the form of a rose and enamelled in a 
deep rose colour, appears to have a few chipped petals. Yet on 
close inspection it is found that the petals were made that way and 
that the culprit lies within the box—in the form of a caterpillar. 

The walls of the Drawing Room are covered with scenic paper, 
in shades of sepia and cream, the subject being the ‘Bay of Naples’ 
designed by Joseph Dufour and printed in Paris early in the nine- 
teenth century. The furniture in this room, except for a few 
American examples, such as the open arm chair in the centre of 
the room, is for the most part English eighteenth century. The 
O Anne period is represented by a pair of walnut wing 

1 in contemporary needlework. The Chippendale 


one of which has a spindled gallery—are fine 
ex f the rococo style furniture dating about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Reflected in the mirror above the 
chimneypiece can be seen on a pair of console tables which 


have inlaid satinwood d 


and pendant carved festoons 
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2. A rare white Chantilly parrot. Height 10} inches. Mid-eighteenth 
century. 


3. This pair of Saint Cloud cache-pots, decorated in Kakiemon style and of — 

. . . 
date circa 1735, stand on either side of the Chimneypiece in the Drawing ~ 
Room. | 


4. Saint Cloud pommade pots and a cup and saucer of trembleuse pattern 
of the second quarter of eighteenth century. 


5. A group of galanteries, composed in various human, animal and other 
forms. 


6. The Dining Room, with breakfront bookcase containing polychrome 
service pieces. 


below the frieze, characteristic of the Adam taste. The remaining 
furniture in the room is in Hepplewhite and Sheraton designs, 
including a settee and chairs in the French manner, and a mahog- 
any ornamental secretaire with painted and inlaid decoration. 
Opposite the front door in the entrance hall is the Dining 
Room (No. 6). Here the furnishings date mainly from the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The set of mahogany dining 
chairs with carved backs and cabriole legs are of the George II 
period, and are fine examples of the Chippendale rococo manner. 
A pair of high stools with straight moulded legs—originally 
made for the Rotunda of the Clock Hall in Leeds—stand between 
French doors. The handsome mahogany breakfront bookcase 
with architectural detail contains all of the polychrome wares 
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made for daily use, as well as some ornamental objects. There are 
no duplicates in this cabinet, except for a Mennecy chocolate pot 
decorated with floral sprays, with two matching cups and 
saucers. The designs are noteworthy for their variety, exhibiting 
as they do the patterns which were fashionable at Saint Cloud, 
Chantilly and Mennecy in this period. As a result of the wars of 
Louis XIV, which had exhausted France financially, almost all 
the silver plate in France had been melted down in an effort to 
avert national disaster. Designers and craftsmen in other fields 
therefore produced artistic wares in alternative materials to offset 
this loss. The circumstance marked a milestonein the development ! 
of French ceramic art, as French potters patronized by the aristoc- 
racy expanded their skill to meet the opportunity. 


7. Chantilly saliéres with triple compartments marked with — 
a hunting horn in red; Mennecy shell shaped salitre, Mark — 
D V; and a superb pair of Saint Cloud trenchers. 


8. Mennecy mendicant and wife, mark D V impress, — 
height 8 inches, circa 1760: two of the most outstanding — 
pieces of French soft paste in the Meloney Collection. 


9. Chantilly bust of Louis XV, height 18 inches. This is | 
composed in two parts and is mounted on a plinth bearing 
trophies of arms and armour. 


10. Mennecy bust of Louis XV, height 17} inches. The 
head, made separately from the base, measures 9} inches. 
This stands on a plinth carrying the French royal arms. 
The only other known example of this bust is in the 
Morgan Collection. 


11. The Small Sitting Room. Above the Louis XV com- 
mode at left is a Bilbao mirror surmounted by a painted 
panel. The wall at right is hung with prints by Boucher, 
Lepicié, and Jean-Baptiste Hiiet, and an original crayon 
study of sheep by Hiiet. 


Among the earliest popular patterns in French soft paste porce- 
lain were those inspired by the oriental models which had become 
fashionable at this time among Western dilettanti. Louis-Henri 
de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, who founded the Chantilly factory 
in 1725, had gathered a large collection himself of Kakiemon 
porcelains from Japan, erroneously called Coréen. His collection 
inspired many models. The Meloney collection is rich in Chantilly 
examples in the Kakiemon style, made circa 1725-40. Patterns 
which include the banded-hedge; the red dragon, which was 
copied from Meissen and renamed the ‘Prince Henri pattern’ ; the 
partridge; and the usual floral branches; are all represented in 
porcelain for the dressing table as well as the dining table. A pair 
of Chantilly tin-glazed pharmacy jars are decorated with 
Kakiemon sprays on one side, while on the opposite side is a 
holly wreath enclosing the inscription Gomme Gutte. However, 
the ogee shape of these jars reveals the direct influence of French 
faience as can be seen in the Apothecary Shop in the Hospital at 
Versailles, where there is a complete set of Saint Cloud faience 
vessels. 

Armorial designs such as are found frequently on English 
porcelains are rather uncommon on French soft paste. One of the 
Meloney prizes is a Chantilly cup with a heraldic device sur- 
mounted “ a figure subject. There is an interesting variety of 


saliéres (No. 7). Of the two triple-examples, which were made 
about the middle of the eighteenth century at Chantilly, one is of 
particular interest because of its shell-shaped hinged cover for the 
central compartment. The second example notable for its painting 
of birds and floral sprays in shades as delicate as pastels. The white 
Mennecy shell-shaped saliére has caught the sweeping spirit of the 
rococo in its sinuous form, and the trenchers are Saint Cloud. 
The pair in the foreground (No. 7) take a silver form and have 
bold gadrooning. In the centre inside is a formalised basket with 
flowers in red, and an almost sage green outlined in black. As 
these were made in the early period it is therefore understandable 
why Dr. Martin Lister, who in 1709 became physician to Queen 
Anne, recorded in his Account of a Journey to Paris in the Year 1698: 
‘T saw the potterie of St. Clou, with which I was marvellously 
well pleased, for I confess I could not distinguish betwixt the 
pots made there and the finest China ware I ever saw. It will I 
know be easily granted me that the painting may be better designed 
and finisht (as indeed it was) because our men are far better masters 
of that art than the Chineses; but the glazing came not in the 
least behind theirs, not for whiteness, nor the smoothness of 
running without bubbles.’ Soft paste porcelain was made success- 
fully at Saint Cloud for some years before Dr. Lister’s visit. 
Many of the forms and painted designs show Chinese influence. 
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Reticulated work, applied and moulded flowers, such as the 
plum blossom, which was much favoured on blanc de Chine, are 
among the forms of decoration represented, as well as some of the 
more uncommon types of painted patterns, such as birds and 
fruit. 

There are several types of vases, all of which date from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. One type is the Mennecy 
Medici vase, urn-shaped on a square plinth. From Chantilly come 
two vases: a vase a oreilles with foliated scrolled handles, and a 
Persian form stem vase painted in Kakiemon style flowers. Al- 
though the Kakiemon designs were found on many different 
forms, the small pommade pots known as pot a fard as well as 
pot a pommade, generally have painted floral decoration. That 
there were exceptions, however, we can see in No. 4: one pot is 
decorated with a banded-hedge, which is typically 
the other, with a stag painted in green. 

On either side of the freer bookcase in the Dining Room 
is a pair of mahogany wine coolers ornamented with chased and 
gilt-bronze mounts in the neo-classical taste of Adam. On the 
wall above them are carved gilt-wood hanging shelves in the 
Chinese Chippendale manner. These display a variety of 
porcelain forms all in white—including groups of figures, 
pastille-burners, toilette pots, a Saint Cloud tea pot, and a small 
Chantilly vase at the side of which a seated nude child is fondling 
a dog. This vase is similar to one illustrated in the de Chavagnac 
Collection, which was dispersed in 1g1I. 

On the serving table against the side wall is a pair of finely 
modelled Ch antilly lions. These are especially rare because of the 
clearness of their p ainte 1 light brow n tones. Also on this table is a 


Kakiemon; 


very rare Saint C loud figure of a bearded Chinese. He is dressed 
in a sky blue cap a a pale green brocaded robe, and is astride a 
yellow lion with aubs narkings. Two of the most 
outstanding f pieces of Frenc! paste in the Meloney Collection 
are a pair of Mennecy fi s (No. 8): Mendicant with a 


wooden leg and crutch, 
small child. These are effect 
enamel wall lanterns. The lave 


1ant wife accompanied by a 
yed in a pair of Cantonese 
slour, a marked feature 
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12. Mennecy box in the form of a boar, mark D C O incised. 

13. A cupboard of blue and white porcelain in the Dining Room. 

14. Saint Cloud jar and miniatures. The height of the jar is 10} inches. 
15. Portrait in oil of Lady Georgina Grey, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


16. Mr. Meloney’s bedroom has a Chippendale four post bed and a pair 
of American flap top mahogany tables with five legs. 


17. Mrs. Meloney’s bedroom, with a lacquer bed incorporating a 
chinoiserie design, and a pair of fine Bilbao mirrors. 


18. View of part of the gardens as seen between the main house and the 
Library. 


of Mennecy, predominates. Apart from the fact that a pregnant 
woman in porcelain of any factory is a great rarity, this pair is 
also notable for the superb quality of the modelling which is 
particularly fine in detail for soft paste and for the exquisite 
colouring. 

Also of great distinction are the two busts of Louis XV which 
stand on the mantelpiece at the far end of the Dining Room. The 
Chantilly model (No. 9), ona plinth bearing trophies of arms and 
armour, is about the same size as the Mennecy bust (No. 10), ona 
plinth bearing the arms of France. The latter was copied by a 
Mennecy modeller from the statue of Louis XV which was 
erected in Valenciennes in 1752. It was designed by Joseph Saly, a 
member of the royal academy. At one time this example was in 
the Turgot Collection, which was sold in 1887; thereafter, it was 
for a period in the Comte R. d’Yanville Collection. From an early 
price of 700 francs its market value had increased to 42,500 francs 
in the d’Yanville sale in 1907. In the J. Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion in the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, Connecticut, is 
another example of this same Louis XV Mennecy bust. Both the 
Chantilly and the Mennecy busts show vigour and dexterity of 
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modelling. They are also remarkable for their size (one, 18 inches; 
the other, 17} inches) which is unduly large for articles in soft 
paste due to the difficulties encountered in firing. 

To the left of the mantelpiece in the Dining Room is a cup- 
board (No. 13) containing blue and white porcelains. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for comparative study of quality, pattern 
and colour. In Mennecy the blue often ran, and one does not fin 
as many clear examples as in Chantilly or Saint Cloud. However, 
the blue decoration on a Mennecy sugar bowl and tea pot is well 
defined. A Saint Cloud trencher salt with underglaze blue pattern 
in the style of Berain, so popular on early Saint Cloud blue-and- 
white, has the sun mark. There is a Chantilly tin-glazed dinner 
service with the popular sprig pattern, an exceptional feature of 
this service being the dozen matching tea cups and saucers. This 
was made in the third quarter of the eighteenth century as were 
the other Chantilly plates, which include two from the famous 
service made for Louis-Philippe, who was Duke of Orleans 
1752-85. The border of festooned flowers encloses his crowned 
cipher and the plates bear the mark Villers Cotterets, the title of 
the Duke’s chateau. 

In contrast to the Drawing Room and Dining Room in the 
Meloney home, the Small Sitting Room (No. 11) has mostly 
French furniture and objets d’art. An exception is an English 
Regency cabinet at the end of the room, this contains only white 
porcelains, among them being the well-known pair of Chantilly 
flower-holders in the form of a chinoiserie gentleman and a 
peasant girl. These tin-glazed figures were made about 1745. The 
large Saint Cloud jar and cover (No. 14) in the centre of the 
middle shelf, with alternating panels of imbricated scale pattern. 
and flowers in relief, isan example typifying the thickness of fabric 
in products from Saint Cloud by comparison with those of 
Chantilly and Mennecy, giving them an effect of sturdiness. 
Vessels or dishes in fanciful forms—animals, fruits, vegetables 
and other natural objects which are generally regarded a Meissen 
innovation—were very popular in the eighteenth century. These 
so-called trompe l’oeil pieces are excellently represented in the 
Meloney Collection in a pair of Mennecy covered boxes modelled | 
in the form of an upright bunch of asparagus and in a cylindrical 
jar in the form of a boar (No. 12). The latter is especially interest- 
ing because of its novel and striking form. A similar example is in 
the British Museum. Another Mennecy figure, that of a vendor, 
is holding a tray on which is a melon, other fruits, and a fish. A 
companion piece is in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Seated on a red velvet cushion on the marble top of a Louis XV 
commode in the Small Sitting Room (No. 11) is a Saint Cloud 
magot with mobile head and hands. Grotesque chinoiserie figures” 
were popular at this factory in the second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. Although figures of this type find their source in 
Chinese putai, the inspiration for the mobile parts has erroneously | 
been attributed by some to Chinese provenance. At this same 
period, however, a similar model was made at Meissen, so it 
seems a question of which came first. | 

One might expect a collection of this importance to be set ina 
more museum-like background. Yet Mr. and Mr. Meloney, with 
remarkable taste, have harmoniously combined the decorative arts 
of different countries and gained at the same time the true atmos- 
phere of a home combined with great elegance. | 


Photography: Harold Haliday Costain, Scarsdale, New York. 
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The Bthrle Collection 


HE late Emil Biihrle, the armaments manufacturer, who 

died in 1956 was long known to be one of the most avid 
collectors of his generation. His considerable fortune—by repute 
he was the richest man in Switzerland—permitted him to indulge 
his fancy whenever a picture of consequence captured his 
attention. 

His interest in the visual arts had been awaken as a student at 
the universities of Freiburg and Munich, where he followed 
courses on the history of art; and in later life he acknowledged 
that he had derived much inspiration from the teaching of 
Wilhelm Vége. It was Vége's passion for mediaeval and 
renaissance art that may well explain the presence in the Biihrle 
Collection of a group of important pieces of sculpture, mainly of 
German origin. 

It was only in 1925, however, that Mr. Biithrle was in a 
position to gratify what was to become an absorbing interest: 
the collecting of works of art. His first acquisition was a landscape 
by Vlaminck. This picture, a very modest work in comparison 
with the undoubted masterpieces that were subsequently to grace 
his home, was appropriately included in the exhibition of the 
principal items from his collection shown last summer in the 
new wing of the Ziirich Kunsthaus, a building erected with funds 
given by the collector for this purpose. 
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Although Mr. Bithrle was a far ranging amateur, he was very 
much a man of his generation insofar as his affection was chiefly 
reserved for the great French painters of the last century; painters 
whose works were so deeply appreciated in Germany just before 
and just after the first world war. In the 1900’s, the forward- 
looking taste of museum men like Tschudi, who moved from 
the Berlin National Galerie to a post at Munich after he had 
earned the Kaiser’s disapproval by buying modern art, and the 
writings of the well-known painter Max Liebermann or the 
critic Julius Maier-Graefe, did much to stimulate the collectors 
of the day. 

Indeed, one of the most exciting pictures in the exhibition, 
Manet’s Rue de Berne, 1878 (No. 6), once belonged to the painter 
Max Slevogt, whose own style may well have been influenced 
by the work of his great predecessor. Moreover, an examination 
of the excellent catalogue of the pictures, written by Dr. 
Hiittinger, reveals that a high proportion of the most impressive 
French pictures were once in the hands of men like E. Arnhold, 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and the Cassirers. 

The fineness of Mr. Biibrle’s taste is well revealed in the group 
of pictures by Manet, Cézanne and Van Gogh. The room 
devoted to Manet, for instance, demonstrated the way in which 
this artist’s astonishing sense of tone, his incisive handling of 
colour and even his psychological grasp, permitted him to relate 
the findings of the past to the demands of his own time—and 
even to look ahead (as with the Rue de Berne) to some of the 
preoccupations of our own period. The variety of his style, so 
well shown in La Sultane (c. 1870), Les Hirondelles (1873) and the 


1. Frans Hals (1580/85-1666). ‘Portrait of a Young Man.’ Canvas, 70 x 58.5 cm. This relatively late work, from the collections of Earl Cowper and Lord 
Desborough, is painted in strong impasto, alla prima, and was acquired in 1946. 


2. Aelbert Cuyp (1620-1691). ‘Thunderstorm over Dordrecht.’ Panel 75 x 105 cm., signed. Still under the influence of Jan van Goyen, this study c. 1640-45, 
of weather for its own sake, influenced Constable who saw it at Ham House. In the collection of the Earl of Lauderdale in the seventeenth century, it 
later belonged to the Earls of Dysart and Sir Lionel Tollemache. It was acquired in 1954. 


3. Claude Gelée. (1600-1682). ‘A Landscape with Apollo and 
the Cumaen Sibyl.’ Canvas, 100 x 134 cm. Painted in 1665 
for de Bourlemont. Although described in Earlom’s edition 
of the ‘Liber Veritatis’ as being in the collection of Thomas 
Coke, it was in fact in that of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir 
Castle by 1777. Acquired in 1958. 


4. Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863). ‘The Triumph of Bacchus.’ 
Canivas, 92 x 143 cm. Painted in 1861 as an overdoor together 
with a pendant, “The Triumph of Amphitrite.’ A large chalk 
drawing (Robaut, No. 1418) exists as a preliminary study. 
In the Delacroix sale of 1864 it later belonged to M. Hart- 
mann, Paris and L. Biermann, Bremen. Acquired in 1954. 


Honoré Daumier (1810-1879). ‘Mother and Child.’ Canvas, 
; 3 ~ned with initials. Painted between 1865 
trates the artist’s debt to Fragonard, 
nier’s series of ‘Emigrants’. Formerly 
id G. Viau Collections, Paris, and that 

cquired in 1953. 


~1883). ‘La Rue de Berne.’ Canvas, 
’ainted in 1878, at the time of the 
om the artist’s studio window. In 
384; after passing through various 
» the painter Max Slevogt. Acquired 


7. Edgar Degas (1834-1917). ‘Madame au Camus au Piano.’ Canvas, 139 = 954 cm. 
Painted in 1869 and rejected at the Paris Salon. Degas painted the sitter’s portrait on 
another occasion. Six drawings connected with the present composition are known, two 
of which are in the Biihrle Collection. In the Degas sale, 1918; Oliver Senn collection. 
Acquired in 1951. 


8. Camille Pissarro (1831-1903). “La Route de Versailles 4A Louveciennes.’ Canvas, 101.5 » 
82 cm., signed and dated, 1870. The artist’s wife and daughter are shown in the garden 
of Pissarro’s house. Pissarro sale, 1928. Acquired in 1952. 


9. Paul Cézanne (1839-1906). ‘A Boy with a Red Waistcoat.’ Canvas, 79-5 =< 64 cm., 
painted in about 1890-95. The model was frequently employed by Cézanne at this 
period. This picture formerly belonged to Marczell von Nemes. Acquired in 1948. 


10. Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890). ‘Still Life.’ Canvas placed on wood, 58 »* 85 cm. 
Painted at Nuenen between 1884 and April 1885, this picture once belonged to Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jnr. of New York. Acquired in 1956. 


11. Paul Gauguin (1848-1903). ‘La Couture.’ Canvas, 73 < 92 cm. Painted in 1889 during 
the artist’s third stay in Pont Aven, this little known work suggests the influence of Emil 
Bernard. Appeared in the sale of Gauguin’s works at the Hétel Drouot, February 16, 
1891 (lot 4), when it fetched 270 francs. It belonged to Comte A. de La Rochefoucauld, the 


painter. Acquired in 1953. 


12. Pablo Picasso (b. 1881-). ‘Barcelona by Night.’ Canvas, 67 x 50cm., signed. Painted 
in 1903 on Picasso’s return from Paris. Formerly owned by the artist’s mother. Acquired 


in 1955- 


13. Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947). ‘La Famille Cottet.’ Panel, 35 x 27 cm., signed and dated 
1894. It was given by Bonnard to his fellow artist Cottet. Acquired in 1953. 


Port of Bordeaux, 1871) has rarely been so well displayed as on this 
occasion. 

No less impressive were the pictures by Cézanne that he 
brought together; the majesty of this artist’s accomplishment 
came over in a gallery which included his Boy in a Red Waistcoat, 
1890-95 (No. 9), with its mixture of pathos and monumentality, 
his rock-like Self-Portrait, 1885-90, and the late Montagne Ste 
Victoire (1904-06)—a familiar scene transformed into a permanent 
equivalent of blues and greens. But Mr. Biihrle was also ready 
to acquire pictures that are not so immediately appealing to 
popular taste: Van Gogh’s powerful Still Life (No. 10), for ex- 
ample, painted at Nuenen,which was hung in the same room as 
the moving Sower in which a motif from Millet is translated into 


alate : care 
the richer, more dramatic colouring so characteristic of the later 
artist. 


The Biihrle Collection presents an astonishing panorama of 
in } 


French nineteenth-century painting, including as it does Degas’ 
exquisite Madame Camus au Piano, 1869 (No. 7); Pissarro’s gentle 
rendering of his family at Louveciennes, 1870 (No. 8); Lautrec’s 
Messalina of 1901 and Renoir’s portraits of Sisley, 1868 and Mlle 


Cahen d’ Anvers, 1880. The earlier part of the century is also 
shown to advantage with such excellent paintings as Delacroix’s 
Death of Lara, 1858, his two sketches for overdoors (No. 4) and 
Daumier’s Mother and Child (No. 5). The evolution of this 
particular school and of the Ecole de Paris generally is taken 
down to the present time by the inclusion of works by Bonnard 
(No. 13), Vuillard, Braque and Picasso (No. 12). 

Two years before his death, in a lecture given at the 
Kunsthaus, Mr. Biihrle explained how his interest in Manet and 
the Impressionists had impelled him to look backwards at Hals, 
for instance, or at Canaletto and Guardi. If the section devoted to 
the Old Masters is not as comprehensive as that given over to the 
nineteenth-century French school, Mr. Biihrle was able to secure 
such splendid paintings as Hals’s Portrait of a Young Man (No. 1) 
Cuyp’s Thunderstorm over Dordrecht (No. 2) and Rembrandt's 
Hunting Still Life. This side of the collection is in the process of 
enlargement, since last year, Mrs. Biihrle acquired from the 
Duke of Rutland a little known picture by Claude (No. 3) 
which since its recent cleaning stands out as a major work with 
its evocation of the delights of the Neapolitan coast. 


Napoleonic ‘Lables from Sevres 


4 is well to remember that the immense prestige enjoyed by 
the Sévres porcelain factory is chiefly associated with the 
reations, invariably of exquisite and of refined taste, of the 
ighteenth century, which was undoubtedly its finest period. 
his prestige, amply justified in regard to its ‘soft paste’ products, 
oes not seem to have yet taken into due consideration the 
évres manufacture of the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
‘his is probably to be explained by the adoption, since 1800, of 
he ‘hard paste’, with a kaolin base, which offers solid qualities of 
lasticity and durability but obviously cannot express the gracious 
oftness of the pdte tendre which was so much appreciated during 
he reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI. 

Following the remarkable and rapid development of the “hard 
orcelain’ at Sévres, there was a new revival of the manufactory, 
rdered by General Napoleon who sought, with his customary 
erspicacity and authority, to repair the disorder following the 
tevolution. Thus the Napoleonic era saw a return to the Sévres 
vorkshops an even greater number of moulders, painters and 
ilders, all of whom were remarkably well trained in a finely 
erfected technique. The result was an ever-increasing activity, 
ntelligently exploited by the new administrator, Alexandre 
3rongniart. Between 1803 and 1810 the total figure of the sales 
rom the manufactory mounted from 110.796 francs to 406.775 
rancs (to fall again in 1814 to 195.977 francs). This revival of 
ctivity was stimulated both by the requirements of a new 
lientéle and also by the need to refurnish the Imperial or official 
esidences with the necessary table ware. To these sources of 
evenue for Sévres may be added another. This was no less 
mportant as regards its financial contribution and the added 
restige which it brought to the workshops. This was the supply 
f diplomatic presents, destined for foreign sovereigns or 
mbassadors, and sometimes also for French notables. Thus 
évres porcelain continued to represent Parisian quality in 
jurope, as did the costly furniture of Jacob-Desmalter, the 
ronzes of Thomire, the Savonnerie carpets, or the sumptuous 
roldsmiths’ work of Biennais and Odiot. 

The extraordinary variety of the Sévres products under the 
‘irst Empire has already been emphasised. Among the most 
lesirable works of the manufactory, there are not only the table 
ervices which necessitated the co-operation of many different 
raftsmen, but also the clocks, the plaques commemorating 
uistorical events of the era, the candelabra, and, more rarely, the 
olumns. To these perfect examples of ceramic evolution we 
nust add another, and by no means the least important, branch 
of Sévres activity: the tables-guéridons. The manufactory had 
ready, in the reign of Louis XVI, made some circular tables, 
\dorned with one or with several porcelain plaques painted with 
ubjects, or with flowers, one of these, with bronze mounts and 
idorned with scenes from the story of Rinaldo and Armida, was in 
act sold in 1786 for the sum of 5,000 livres.? In her delightful 
Pavillon at Louveciennes the unfortunate Madame du Barry 
sossessed another, made in bois de Chine and bronze, with seven 
orcelain panels of which the central and largest panel portrayed 


Pierre Verlet and Serge Grandjean: Sévres, edit. Le Prat, Paris 1954. 
‘Comte de Chavagnac and Marquis de Grollier: Histoire des manufactures frangaises 
le porcelaine, Paris 1906, p.213. 


BY SERGE GRANDJEAN Assistant au Musée du Louvre 
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1. Table showing the fable of the Lion calling the animals to Council, 
1806. Mahogany, bronze and Sévres porcelain. Offered the same year by 
Napoleon to the Prince Royal of Bavaria. Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, 


Munich. 


2. Porcelain plaque adorning the top of No. I, illustrating the Fable of 
the Lion. By Georges Lamprecht, Sévres, 1786. Length 79 cms., width 
63 cms. Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich. 
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3. Table des Saisons, 1806. Sévres porcelain, bronze and burr wf 
(bois de racine), and made for the Chateau de Rambouillet. Salor’ 
Musique, Fontainebleau. ; 
4. The top of No. 3. In the centre is the chariot of Apollo, surroun#| 
3 by scenes representing the Four Seasons. : 
5. Table des Maréchaux, 1810, in Sévres porcelain and bronze. Co 
missioned by Napoleon at a cost of 35,000 francs. Malmaison, Mv! 
National. 
6. First sketch for No. 5, by Charles Percier. Archives de la Ma 
facture, Sévres. 

7. Top of the Table des Maréchaux, 1810. Sévres porcelain and bron, 
The portraits were painted in colours by the miniaturist Isak 
Malmaison, Musée National. ‘ 
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‘Concert in the Seraglio’, after Van Loo.* The success of these 
harming pieces of furniture was repeated after the French 
evolution. Consequently the tradition of the tables was again 
~vived at Sévres, adapted to the taste of the period. It is evident 
at the revival of this style was greatly facilitated by the use of 
1e ‘hard paste’ which enabled the artists to make very large 
laques (as much as a metre in diameter) of considerable thick- 
ess, and painted in vitrifiable colours. The perfection of the 
yorkmanship and the sumptuous decoration of these new tables 
yust compensate for their restricted number; for under the 
mpire, only five tables issued from the workshops of Sévres. 
ach of these is a masterpiece in its own genre. 

The first two tables were made in 1806 and differed in shape 
om the other three, which were all circular. One of them was 
ctagonal and made in mahogany and bronze. Bergeret and 
eguay had painted on porcelain, in the Etruscan style, a central 
cene of Homer reciting his Poems to the Assembled Greeks with a 
order of trophies. It was finished on the 30th August, 1806, 
nd sent by Napoleon as a present to his sister-in-law Hortense, 
he Queen of Holland.‘ Unfortunately nothing is known of 
ts later history. 

On the other hand a curious rectangular table has been found 
n Munich, with four mahogany legs and inlaid with ebony and 
yewter in the manner of the Jacob brothers. This also dates from 
806. The top is adorned with a large oval porcelain plaque, 
igned Lamprecht 1786, illustrating the Fable of the Lion calling a 
Souncil of the Animals, entirely painted in brown camaieu® (No. 1 
nd 2). An interesting detail is the footed bowl on the platform 
setween the legs. This is also made of porcelain and bears an 
nscription in gold lettering indicating that the table was given by 
Napoleon to the Prince Royal of Bavaria on the occasion of a 
eremony which interested all Europe: the marriage of the 
Smpress Joséphine’s charming niece, Stéphanie de Beauharnais, 


Edouard de Beaumont: Gazette des Beaux-Arts, February 1872, p. 134. 

Archives de la Manufacture de Sevres, Pb*L!- and Vbb*fo3. 

Georges Lamprecht, painter at the Manufactory from 1784-1787, specialised in 
igures and animals. 
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to the Crown Prince of Baden in 1806. This splendid gift is 
authenticated by a note in the Sévres archives.* The table must be 
considered more as a piece of furniture than as a ceramic object 
because of the predominance of the mahogany. There is also a 
curious association of two different elements: an eighteenth- 
century plaque on a nineteenth-century table, or, to put it 
another way, a Louis XVI porcelain plaque on an Empire table. 
This singularity, quite exceptional at Sévres, does not diminish 
the sober elegance of this piece of furniture which is now part of 
the fine collections at the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich.? 

The third guéridon is very different, both in form and in 
decoration. It is called the Table des Saisons and was completed 
on the 4th July, 1806, with the collaboration of excellent crafts- 
men: the architect Théodore Brongniart, father of the admini- 
strator, was responsible for the general design; Georget for the 
painting of the selected subjects; Depérais for the painted 
decoration; and Boullemier for the gilding. Here we have a 
circular table (No. 3) supported by a porcelain foot, which is 
shaped like a trumpet, set on a triangular pedestal finished in 
burr wood (bois de racine). This table top (a metre in diameter) 
required three successive firings. Its decoration, clearly of classical 
inspiration, represents the Chariot of the Sun surrounded by the 
Four Seasons and the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac (No. 4). It 
was delivered at the Imperial Chateau of Rambouillet on the 
7th September, 1807. It did not remain there long, since it was 
almost immediately transferred to Fontainebleau, where it can 
still be admired in the Salon de Musique at the end of the spacious 
apartments still full of memories of Marie Antoinette and of the 
two Empresses, Joséphine and Marie-Louise. *® 

More famous and much more important is the Table des 
Maréchaux. Everything about it is perfect, the noble proportions, 
the successful harmonising of the different elements, the blending 
of colours and gilding, and the historic significance of its decora- 
tive designs. The ensemble shows more balance and cohesion 
than the Table des Saisons already referred to. Its flat porcelain top 
is set firmly upon a cylindrical column, also in gilded porcelain, 
around which are gracefully posed allegorical figures in biscuit 
relief. These give it an air of classical distinction. Nevertheless, the 
column has a massive look and clearly expresses that taste for the 
monumental which so often characterizes the creations of the 
Napoleonic era, with its love of the grandiose and the majestic 
(No. 5). 

We can study the first sketch for this table top, designed by the 
architect Percier. It shows a less discerning taste, in spite of the 
symmetry of its composition (No. 6). The final decorative 
scheme, as now seen, is infinitely more attractive and does credit 
to the famous miniaturist Isabey.* He was not a member of the 
manufactory staff but was summoned to Sévres expressly to 
depict Napoleon in colours surrounded, as if by an aureole, by 
thirteen golden rays, each bearing the name of one of his most 
glorious victories. Between the rays are thirteen polychrome 
medallions, with bust portraits of eleven Marshals of the Empire 
and of two great Court dignitaries (No. 7). In this manner the 
epic of Napoleonic France is represented with striking simplicity 


6 Arch. Manuf. Sévres, Pb1:L?» and Vbb*fos8 Vo. 

7 Friedrich H. Hofman: Das Europdische Porzellan des Bayer. Nationalmuseums, 
Munich 1908, No. 1119. I am extremely grateful to the principal Curator, Dr. 
Arno Schénberger, for having supplied the two photographs and for having 
authorised their publication here. 

8 Arch. Manuf, Sevres, Vbb®fo72 and Vy!8fo17; Inventaire du mobilier du chateau 
de Fontainebleau en 1809, Archives Nationales 07654, no. 656; Ernest Dumonthier: 
Les Tables, styles Louis XVI et Ier Empire, Paris, ed. Morancé, pl. 32. The sketch was 
referred to and reproduced by Jacques Silvestre de Sacy: A.-Th. Brongniart, Paris 
(1940) pp. 135-136, pl. XLIV. 

9 Arch. Manuf. Sevres, Pb1:-L®» See also Mme. de Basily-Callimaki: J-B. Isabey, 
Paris 1909 pp. 240-248, reproductions p. 241 and 247. 
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in the portraits of her most famous leaders. This was yet another 
new and spectacular success for the artisans of Sévres. Below is 
the feuille d’appréciation: 


Dessus: 
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Pate de la plaque 92 centim. 

Fond vert de chrome et 2 repassages au 
grand feu 

Premiére dorure du décor par Boullemier 

Premiére cuisson 4 la moufle 

Premier brunissage du décor 4 plat 

Peinture et retouche du portrait de S.M. 
’Empereur en pied, des 13 Maréchaux et 
Généraux en buste autour, par Isabey 

Peinture en salis d’or et fond des ornements 
en or par Philippine 

Dorure des reliefs des ornements par 
Boullemier ainé 

Or employé pour tout le décor 

Deuxiéme cuisson 4 la moufle 

Brunissage des effets et ornements en or 
relief par Moreau 


frs. 


2.000 


1.000 
1.043 
125 
$0 


Dessin par Percier 


Pied: 


Pour le pied, un trongon de colonne orné 
de cing figures bas-relief en blanc sur 
fond d’or mat. 

Pate et sculpture (modéle compris) 

Dorure 

Or dissous et or fin 


Prix de fabrication Total: 
Bronzes par Thomire 
Réparage et moulage par Brachard 


Modéle par Gérard 


Prix de vente pour le Gouvernement 


35.000, 


The Table des Maréchaux took four years to complete. It 
entered the Sévres shop in October, 1810, and a month later, 
seems to have formed part of the furniture of the Tuileries; 
although the inventory of the Imperial palace never once 
mentions it.'° After the fall of the Empire the table came back to 
the manufactory where it had the miraculous good fortune te 
escape being destroyed with the other porcelains bearing the 


10 Arch. Manuf. Sévres, Vbb?fo120 and Vy!*fo32. 
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effigies of Napoleon and his family, then proscribed by the 
Bourbons. Afterwards it underwent other tribulations, of which 
we know little. It has been said that for some time it belonged to 
the Tussaud brothers in London. But no one knows exactly 
what happened to it before 1867, the date of an exhibition at 
Malmaison, when the famous table reappeared, much to the 
satisfaction of Napoleon III and the Bonapartists. Later, between 
the two world wars, the fortunate owner was a Ney, Prince de 
la Moskowa, a descendant of the hero of the Empire. The Ney 
family, however, parted with the table in 1929, offering it at a 
public sale in Paris. Since then, through yet another generous 
action on the part of Mr. Edward Tuck, this historic table has 
formed part of the Napoleonic treasures at the Malmaison 
Museum. 

It was Napoleon himself who had conceived the idea of the 
Table des Maréchaux and it was he who was responsible for com- 
missioning another guéridon, which was to celebrate the glories of 
the greatest military leaders of the past, and was therefore called 


11 Sale of Collection of Ney, Prince de la Moskowa, Paris: Georges Petit Gallery, 
27th May, 1929, No. 107, reproduction. Valued 400,000 francs (about £3,200 at 
that time) and pre-empted by the Musées Nationaux. 


feuille d’appréciation gives 


8. Sketch for the Table des Grands Capitaines, 
by Alexandre-Théodore Brongniart. Archives 
de la Manufacture, Sévres. 


9. Sketch for the top of the Table des Grands 
Capitaines, to be compared with the porcelain 
top (No. II). Archives de la Manufacture, 
Sévres. 


10. Table des Grands Capitaines de l Antiquité, 
1812, in Sévres porcelain and bronze. Presented 
by Louis XVIII to the Prince Regent, after- 
wards George IV. Buckingham Palace. Repro- 
duced by gracious permission of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


10 


the Table des Grands Capitaines de |’ Antiquité (No. 10). The 
remarkable artistic evolution which we have traced from the 
time of the establishment of the Empire shows, in this example, a 
still more successful development. The support, shaped in the 
form of lances, has gained in elegance of design and proportion; 
moreover, it is perfectly adjusted to the table top which is 
faithful to the circular tradition. The marvellous delicacy of the 
decoration, painted in imitation of cameos, and very skilfully 
perfected after three successive firings, is due to L. B. Parant, who 
had been specialising in this genre at Sévres since 1806 (No. 11). 
A sketch by Théodore Brongniart reveals all the laborious care 
given to the ornamentation (No. 9). The general design was 
faithfully reproduced on the green top, except for the large 
circular band with military trophies, which is here replaced by a 
circular frieze painted in salis d’or by Béranger. Exactly in the 
middle of this rich decoration we recognise the imposing profile 
of Alexander and, all around, the twelve heads of Caesar, 
Pompey, Hannibal and other celebrated men of arms. The 
us useful information about the 
technique employed in the manufacture of this table.™ 


12 Arch. Manuf. Sévres. Pb!-L* and Vbb®fo13. 
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Plaque du dessus frs. 
Pate 2.000 
Fond vert au grand feu, cuisson 1.000 
Disposition et premiére dorure du décor par 

Boullemier jeune 400 
Pour une retouche et écriture 60 
Premiére dorure du décor en or relief 180 
Le premier brunissage 50 
La deuxiéme dorure du décor en or relief 400 
Or 300 
Peinture des 13 tétes et 12 sujets de figures 

en camées par Parant 8.000 
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La tige du pied 


Peinture en salis d’or d’un bas-relief tournant frs. 
autour de la téte d’Alexandre par Béranger 1.600 
Peinture en salis d’or de tous les ornements par 
Philippine 1.575 
Brunissage a l’effet des ornements en or par 
Moreau 250 
Trois cuissons 4 la moufle 4 125 375 
Pate | 
Fond vert au grand feu : 700 


Premiére dorure 
Deuxiéme dorure relief sur les corroys par Boitel 40 


12 


11. Top of the Table des Grands Capitaines de l Antiquité. A remarkable 
example of painting on porcelain, treated in the cameo style. Buckingham 
‘Palace. Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


12. An engraving of the Coronation portrait of George IV by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. British Museum. 


frs. 
Or 60 
Brunissage a plat 12 
Brunissage des reliefs par Mme Boitel 35 

Le Bouclier 

Pate \ : 
: / [.0§0 

Fond vert au grand feu, cuisson | ‘ 
Peinture du coussin en pourpre par Godin 10 
Dorure du décor en écaille par Moreau 140 
Or 48 
Premier brunissage 18 
Deuxiéme brunissage 12 
Total des frais directs: 18.319 


frs. 


Montage et garniture en bronze par Thomire 4.000 
Prix de fabrication 29.025 
Prix de vente 35.000 


To trace the history of the Table des Grands Capitaines is a 
comparatively easy task. It was completed in 1812, and, unlike 
its predecessors, its destination was not immediately decided. It 
was in 1817 that Louis XVIII brought it out of its obscurity at 
Sévres to offer it, in the same year, to the Prince Regent, after- 
wards to become George IV. The gift was presented to the 
Prince on the 3rd May, 1817, by the Marquis d’Osmond, the 
French Ambassador in London and the father of the brilliant 
Comtesse de Boigne. This admirable piece of furniture was 
placed in the embrasure of a window in the Bow Room at 
Carlton House and later was moved to Buckingham Palace 
where it is now in the Blue Drawing Room."* George IV con- 
sidered this gift from the King of France to be of priceless value; 
so much so that he insisted on its inclusion in his great Coronation 
portrait (No. 12) painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, now in the 
State Dining Room." 

We now come to the last of the Napoleonic tables to leave the 
Sévres factory. The archives record that the work on a piece of 
furniture ordered in January, 1811, was interrupted by the events 
of 1814-1815 and finished only in 1817. This is the Table des 
Palais Impériaux, for which Sévres summoned from Florence 
the excellent landscape painter Jean-Fran¢ois Robert, at that time 
in the service of Napoleon’s sister, Elisa, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany. Upon the green table top formed, like those of the 
preceding tables, of a single piece of porcelain, were painted nine 
panels representing the residences of the Tuileries, of Saint-Cloud, 
Rambouillet, Compiégne, the Trianon, Meudon, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau and Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Boullemier was 
responsible for the ornamentation and Develly for the burnish- 
ing. A guéridon so sumptuously adorned could clearly not be 
lost to sight. In fact, it attracted the attention of Charles X of 
France who offered it in 1825 to Francois I, King of Naples, the 
father of the Duchesse de Berry.'* However, nothing is known 
about its later movements or its present whereabouts. 

With the Restoration which followed the Empire, S¢vres con- 
tinued to manufacture tables with more or less allegorical 
decorations, sometimes of bizarre fantasy. The magnificent 
coronation of Charles X at Rheims in 1825 was the occasion for 
the creation of a new round table, commemorating the ceremony 
with a faithful but spiritless objectivity, while the form of the 
table remained true to tradition. But the style was soon to under- 
go a change. The superabundance of decoration was to become 
accentuated, and the profusion of colours and brilliance of gilding 
increased to such an extent that the beautiful Sevres paste was to 
disappear finally under a thick painted and vitrified surface. This 
was the triumph of painting over porcelain. Never before had 
the well-known talent and skill of the Sevres craftsmen been so 
evident at this period, impregnated with French romanticism. 
The material perfection was itself to become a source of danger. 
The art declined and the workmanship became stale, while the 
cult of technical prowess finally smothered the beauty of the 
material. 

This revolution was not slow to bring about, well before 
1850, the progressive industrialisation of the Sévres factory, 
which was happening with every other branch of decorative 
art in Europe. 


13 H. Clifford Smith: Buckingham Palace, London 1931, pp. 283-285 and illust. 
14H, Clifford Smith, op. cit., p. 164, pl. 181. 
15 Arch. Manuf. Sévres, Pb‘ and Vbb’fo1. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCI 
‘BEAU LIVRE 


‘The Engravings and 
Aquatints by 


Prassinos for 


‘The Raven 


BY W. J. STRACH AS 


FE NOUGH has been said in the previous monographs in thi 
series (see The Connoisseur, March, April and November 
1957, and April, 1958) to situate the ‘beau livre’ as a genre, 
Essentially it is an article created by artists and craftsmen tc 
appeal to the eye and touch as well as to the intellect. The com: 
paratively high cost and, in many cases, its subsequent rarity- 
value are incidental. Books illustrated by the most avant-garde 
artists share these qualities with the illuminated manuscripts of 
pre-printing days and such incunabula as early block-books and 
are therefore in one sense the most traditional of all contemporary 
books. The enjoyment one gains from examining these “beaux 
livres’ is then visual and tactile. Tactile in the pleasure derived 
from handling an original binding in noble materials, a choice 
hand-made paper, be it Auvergne or Arches (as in the present 
case) and contemplating illustrations pulled directly from wood- 
blocks and copper plates ‘worked’ by the artist himself. The 
Raven is of particular interest to us, being printed in Poe's 
original English text and it presents perhaps even more of a 
feast to the eye and touch in that it is illustrated by two auto- 
graphic processes, wood-engraving and aquatint—a rare com- 
bination in one and the same book. 

The care and time required for the preparation of the blocks 
and plates before the “épreuve d’artiste’ stage is reached, the pains 
lavished on the printing of both text and illustration by two 
different teams of craftsmen—one for letterpress and wood- 
engravings, one for the aquatints—impose a limit on the number 
of copies of the book (in the present case sixty-two, including 
ten special copies not for sale). Thus, if one takes into account 
the artist’s three years of intermittent work on these illustrations, 
his reputation as a painter, décor and theatrical costume designer, 
present owners of this superb edition of The Raven, of whom 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is one, can consider themselves 
fortunate to have acquired their copies at 35,000 francs. 
Particularly since this book was selected, along with works by 
artists of international standing such as Picasso and Braque to 
represent the ‘livre d’art’ at the Brussels Exhibition of 1958 and, 
together with the artist’s tapestry, earned for Prassinos a ‘grand 

ae 
prix’. 

Those familiar with Prassinos’ early work will feel no surprise 
that Edgar Allan Poe’s poem should have appealed to him so 
strongly. The American poet has, like Oscar Wilde, always 
been more highly esteemed in France than in England. His 
popularity, which of course owes something to the surrealist 
movement, goes back in fact to the time of Baudelaire, Verlaine, 


Aallarmé and other so-called poetes maudits—anti-bourgeois and 
nti-tradition. Baudelaire may have even inspired Mallarmé— 
he translator—to choose Manet as the illustrator of the first 
rench illustrated edition of The Raven which appeared with 
ix fine, folio-size lithographs in monochrome from that great 
ainter’s hand. That was in 1875 and it marks the revival of 
ooks illustrated by painters or sculptors as opposed to those 
xecuted by professional illustrators or copyists. 

The edition had no worthy successor until the present one, 
aunched by that enterprising publisher of fine books, operating 
rom Belvés in France—Pierre Vorms. Not that Poe’s influence 
ad diminished. Goerg, for example, had contributed a fine 
dition illustrated by twenty-eight etchings, L’Ange du Bizarre, 
sublished by Marcel Sautier in 1950 and his literary disciples 
nclude André Breton and Julien Gracq. 

Mario Prassinos, born in Constantinople in 1916 of Greek 
yarents, became a naturalised Frenchman, fought in the 
Resistance and has been working in Paris now for twenty years. 
ike his talented sister, Giséle, whose recent Le Temps west rien 
1as been very well received in France, he fell early under the 
pell of surrealism. Thanks, however, to a cathartic process of 
sraphic expression in that idiom, he gradually disengaged himself 
rom what is essentially a literary movement. But he owes a 
x00d deal to it, and the books he illustrated in the decade 1937 to 
[947 are far from negligible. They include the following sig- 
nificant titles: L’ Hérésiarque et Cie by Apollinaire (thirteen dry- 
point etchings) ; Contes Fantastiques by Charles Nodier (drawings 
and six dry-points); Le Vieux Marin (drawings for Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner); and Romeo e Giulietta by Matteo Bandello 
‘thirteen engravings on copper). Of these the latter seems to me 
to be particularly distinguished. By the time he was considering 
The Raven in graphic terms he had begun to move away from 
the idiom of his surrealist period. The gradual change to 
a non-figurative idiom in his easel-painting has involved no 
sacrifice of his fundamental sense of the dramatic or tragic. This is 
evident as much in his illustrations to The Raven as in his décor 
and costume designs for the Théatre National Populaire pro- 
duction of Macbeth in 1954. His Raven illustrations might be 
described as an expressionistic interlude between two periods: 
entirely satisfactory, since Prassinos, despite his success as a 
painter—for by that date the French State had already purchased 
one of his oils for Le Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris—is suffi- 


ciently non-doctrinaire and appreciative of the special require- 
ments of books to regard illustration as a problem apart. In his 
painting, whether he is rendering a landscape in Provence, the 
Mistral or (more recently at the Galerie de France) cypress trees, 
he is concerned with the underlying sensation, the essence of the 
phenomenon. It is a subjective approach. In illustration, however 
broadly conceived, the degree to which the artist can be sub- 
jective is limited not only by the spectator but by the nature of 
the text. Prassinos has posed and solved this problem admirably. 
It was to evoke the mood of the poem, mark its progression and 
decorate the page. The twelve wood-engravings fulfil all these 
functions, and, with the ten aquatints that form a suite separate 
from the text, constitute a superb set of variations on a theme; 
for Prassinos, unlike Manet, has been content to limit himself to 
treating the bird alone in all its aspects, sinister, fateful, comic, 
tragic, decorative. Indeed, none of these elements is absent from 
the poem. Its graphic equivalent is to be found in many of the 
wood-engravings but particularly in the full-page frontispiece 
(No. I—33 cm. x 28 cm.). This splendid, heraldic bird con- 
ceived two-dimensionally, facing a bold half-title in a 72-point 
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‘vieux romain’ type announces the sinister mood of the poem. 
Its counterpart occurs at the end of the book, a contrasting, 
complex design of white lines on black, well suited to the 
generous imperial quarto page (No. 2—36 cm. x 28 cm.). 
Prassinos, who prefers the austerities of black, white and greys 
to colour even in his paintings and tapestries, achieves a full range 
of expression within the limits of wood-engraving and aquatint. 
This predilection seems to me partly psychological—the expres- 
sion of his own sober dignity, partly a conscious exploitation of 
the richness of effect obtainable that, paradoxically, accompanies 
it. One finds the same phenomenon in the silver harmonies of 
Velazquez and the sombre tones of Goya’s aquatints. So these 
illustrations to this tragi-comic poem have gravity, wit and 
sometimes drollery but are never sentimental or vulgar. 
Technique plays a tremendous part in the invention of graphic 
vocabulary; the exploitation of (originally) a child’s chinagraph 
pencils combined with watercolour was of paramount import- 
ance to Henry Moore for his Shelter Drawings. Matisse’s 
discovery was the potentiality of the sinuous white line on lino 
which led to one of his masterpieces, the illustrations to Pasiphaé. 
Prassinos in his individual approach to the wood-engraving, 
characterised by a pattern of sensitive white lines (grooves in the 
wood), decorative as well as expressive, on a large surface area, 
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has forged a language no less his own. The significant modifica- 
tions on his preliminary drawings in indian ink and chinese 
white testify to the care with which he has integrated the design 
with the half-page of text. Here his long experience as a man of 
the book, not only as a peintre-graveur but also as a designer of 
covers and original bindings for the Editions G.L.M. and 
Gallimard’s N.R.E., has stood him in good stead. Without in any 
way disturbing the two-dimensional sense of the page, Prassinos 
creates the feeling of movement, either imminent or having just 
taken place (No. 3 ‘And the raven never flitting . . ..—15 cm. 

26 cm.)—what Roger Fry used to call the ‘pregnant moment’. 
This, the opening in-text illustration, sits well over the weighty 
24-point Venetian letterpress for which the Priester Fréres were 
responsible. Contrast this with the intentional immobility of the 
vertical design of the closing page (No. 4 Once upon a mid- 
night dreary .. .—15 cm. x 26 cm.). These wood-engravings 
occur in pairs on facing pages. One of the most striking has a 
bird, shown front-face and with half-raised wings (No. 5 
‘startled at the stillness —16 cm. 26 cm.) opposed to a recto 
showing the raven in profile, enriched with a striking herring- 
bone pattern on the wing (No. 6). Another pair are contrasting 
leaf-birds, the downward curve of the wing at the edge of the 
left-hand page being counterbalanced by the upward tilt of the 
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right-hand bird’s wing. The white vein-like lines of irregular 
widths form a pattern of great sparkle and vitality. Something 
the painter Bazaine has said strikes me as relevant here. ‘Real 
sensibility’, he writes, ‘begins when the painter discovers that 
the eddies of the tree and the bark of the water (sic) are related . . . 
that the rocks and his own countenance are twins...’ The final 
wood-engraving, surmounting the stanza ‘And the Raven, never 
flitting, still is ~sitting and ends with the oft quoted 
‘Nevermore’ immortalized in Gauguin’s famous painting, shows 
the bird in a mood of sardonic wickedness that echoes the text 
(No. 4). 

Aquatint is a complex medium, one of the most difficult for 
the calculated effect that Prassinos has successfully achieved. Like 
Picasso in the latter’s Buffon (Histoire Naturelle), he has used the 
combined process of aquatint and etching. Some (like No. 7) 
have been executed in broad tones with a brush and have back- 
ground lines drawn in with an etching needle; in others (No. 8 
—26 cm. 31 cm.) the rich, black, velvety tones have gained 
depth and substance by the network of lines drawn into them. 
In others again our eyes ¢ 1 variety of tone and texture. 
Prassinos had evidently p: his experience of the large- 
scale aquatints, basically pat: the the 
cattle, which he had been 


me of black and white 
rbout that time. They 


symbolize his desertion of the romantic world of accidental 
appearance for that of classical synthesis. Not that the artist had 
parted company with representation, and it is interesting to note 
how the ravens’ feet, which in the wood-engravings form as it 
were a horizontal link with the lines of text, are treated more 
naturalistically in the aquatints (Nos. 7 & 8). In this way, in 
contrast to the wood-engravings, the birds are situated in three- 
dimensional space consonant with their character as part of a suite 
of separate prints. In some of these the artist gives the raven an 
overpoweringly dramatic effect by bleeding their outspread wings 
off into the margin. The French use the word ‘envergure’— 
literally ‘wing-expanse’—to indicate breadth in a figurative sense. 
It is the appropriate term to describe both the wood-engravings 
and the suite of aquatints that grace this fine book and which 
possess the rare quality of universality. One can safely prophesy 
for it a secure niche among the best ‘beaux livres’ of the last 
decades, It is good that an artist whose oil paintings and tapestries 
have been winning increasing international recognition (the 
Venice Biennale for the former, the Gran Prix of Milan for the 
latter both in the year 1957) should have made such a valuable 
contribution to the ‘Beau Livre’. It must be gratifying for the 
publisher Pierre Vorms, since it was he who, in Paris 1938 at the 
Galerie Billiet Vorms, gave Prassinos his first one-man exhibition. 


Victor Hugo as a draughtsman 


ne RA WING of a nude woman lying on a divan, which 
recently entered the Victor Hugo Museum, was lying on 
y table awaiting a rearrangement of our pictures. The line was 

‘m, supple, colourful. “Why!” exclaimed a friend, ‘you've got 
very nice Manet there’. 

On another occasion, I was trying some slides on the screen of 
provincial hall where I was to give a lecture that night. The last 
vo were of a view of the Rhine at dusk, and a landscape com- 
ysed of a clump of trees beside a track, with a castle lit by a pale 
in, low on the horizon. When the lights were on again, the 
anager of the hall said to me ‘I’m interested in drawings. The 
ree trees was a Rembrandt, was it not? But the other one, with 
1e steeply banked river? There was something of the Romantic 
pout it, yet it 1s built up like a Claude’. 

The artist that the two amateurs of art were confusing with 
Aanet, Rembrandt and, more oddly, Claude—and I can recall 
sn other such errors, not in the least shaming—and whom 
srious writers on art have compared with Piranesi and Goya, is 
fictor Hugo. 

Why is he not better known as an artist than he is? The first 
xplanation that comes to mind is that it is precisely because he is 
/ictor Hugo. To agree that a man is a genius is to recognize that 
le possesses an exceptional gift in one way or another, though 
nly of one kind. The idea is repugnant that a man should be a 
enius in more than one way. Add to this, the concentration in 
me place of Hugo’s drawings, which hinders contact with them, 
nd a complete absence of any corpus of good reproductions. Of 
our hundred and fifty drawings, more than three hundred and 
ifty are in the Maison de Victor Hugo in Paris. 

But there is more than simple lack of recognition. When they 
re discovered, these drawings suffer from prejudices and slights 
which are framed thus: the best of them 1s only the success 
yranted by chance to a gifted amateur richly endowed with 


magination ; whatever their merit, even when they are excellent, 
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they only extend, or illustrate some text or other. 

It must be agreed that there are good grounds for the first con- 
tention. In the preface to an album, published by Castel in 1863, 
of reproductions of twenty-four drawings by the poet, Theophile 
Gautier wrote: ‘It is always the great poet who holds the pen, 
only since it is not strictly controlled, it amuses itself by scribbling 
on the margins of dreaming thought the vaguest shapes of 
visions seen through mists, chimerical fantasies and the accidental 
caprices born of the unconscious straying hand. How many 
times . .. have we not watched with astonished gaze the trans- 
formation of a blot of ink or coffee on the back of an envelope, 
or on the first scrap of paper to come to hand, into a landscape, 
a castle, a seascape of amazing originality. While he played with 
the strokes of his hatching the poet talked . . . and when came 
the time to go home we all clamoured for the drawings scratched 
by the lion’s claws. Victor Hugo never pushed beyond the 
bounds of a simple relaxation this natural faculty, knowing that 
one man is barely enough for a single art.’ 

This is a weighty opinion. Gautier himself was an artist and was 
nearly only an artist. He was also an intimate friend of Hugo’s. 

Yet 1863 was not the first time that Gautier wrote of Victor 
Hugo as a draughtsman. He had done so many years before, in 
1838, when a drawing composed in the previous year was pub- 
lished (Place de Lier, Belgium); also in 1852, when drawing 
attention to the sale of his effects which the exiled poet was hold- 
ing, he stressed the merits of the Castle with the Cross (No. 4), the 
largest and one of the most striking of his drawings. In each case, 
far from ranking Hugo at a distance from those whose whole 
job it is to draw and paint, he put him frankly at their head; even 
before the innovators who had already become famous: ‘Victor 
Hugo is not only a poet, he is also a painter, and one whom Louis 
Boulanger, Camille Roqueplan or Paul Huet would not disavow 
as a father’. He added: ‘if he were not a poet, Victor Hugo would 
be a painter of the first rank . . . He excels in mixing in his sombre 


1. ‘Nude by Lamplight.’ It has been 
said far too often that Victor Hugo’s 
talent extended no further than the 
painting of imaginary mediaeval 
towns. The Maison de Victor Hugo 
owns, together with a few figure 
studies of men, a dozen or so com- 
positions which are certainly not 
portraits, but where the grace and 
charm of the face or the body of a 
woman are expressed with energy. 
Hugo’s art is here close to that of 
Goya, whom he admired. This draw- 
ing (undated, but between 1853 and 
1870) is probably the record of some- 
thing actually observed. 
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and wild fantasies the chiaroscuro of a Goya with the terrifying 
architectural effects of a Piranesi’. 

Why the new tone in 1863? What had happened? The answer 
is simple. Since the initial efforts to launch the drawings had left 
the public sceptical and indifferent, and since Victor Hugo had 
the most solid objections to being ranked in the last or even in the 
second class, he decided, by adopting a careless attitude, to claim 
to be in no class at all, and to be considered merely as an amateur. 
This attitude is clearly revealed (though it certainly dates from 
earlier) in a letter written in 1860 to Baudelaire to thank him for 
the copy of his most recent ‘Salon’ (that of 1859) in which was 
mentioned in passing ‘the magnificent imagination striking 
through his drawings’. ‘Iam most happy’ he wrote, ‘and proud of 
what you have been so kind as to say of the things which I call my 
pen drawings. I ended by mixing in them pencil, charcoal, sepia, 
coal, soot, and all sorts of odd mixtures so as to be able to express 
as best possible what I had in my eye, and above all in my mind. 
It amuses me between two verses’. And when Castel asked him 
for permission to make the album, he wrote in the same vein this 
letter destined for publication: “Chance has brought before your 
eyes some examples of my efforts in drawing, done during 
moments of reverie and almost unconsciously with what ink still 
remained in my pen, on the margins or the covers of manuscripts. 
I fear greatly that these casual jottings, thrown more or less care- 
lessly on to paper by a man who had something quite different to 
do will cease to be drawings from the moment that they pretend 
to become them’. 

There is no doubt that it is from this kind of text that Theophile 
Gautier’s sprung. Hugo had suggested to his friend (whom he 
insisted should write the preface) what he wanted said. Gautier 
agreed, both because he was easy going, and because the theme 
offered an occasion for interesting developments. Perhaps he also 
thought, ingenuously, that in the end truth will out. 

Alas, Victor Hugo, repeated by Gautier, has been believed 
beyond his hopes. Generations have been taken in by his coquetry, 
seduced by the attractiveness which often accompanies a legend, 
and which, often, lacks truth. Let us consider all that refutes it. 

First, simply: if they had been done with the first materials 
that came to hand, made with ashes or chocolate, we should not 
have any drawings to argue about today after a hundred years: 
their dust would have returned to dust. And if that does not 
suffice, there are the letters which the poet wrote from his exile 
to his eldest son Charles who had returned to France, asking him 
for pencils, sepia—all the classic armoury of the artist. 

Hugo's indifference to his drawings: Then why did he insist 
that his brother-in-law, Paul Chenay, who had rashly undertaken 
to engrave the Hanged Man (or John Brown) should be absolutely 
faithful in execution and should take every possible precaution 
in the return of the original drawing to Guernsey: Why did he 
begin by rejecting, as insufficiently worked, nineteen of the 
twenty-four plates which Castel used for his album? Why does 
he claim so loudly, by a large and showy signature, so many of 
his works: Why does he give them to those he cares about? Here 
again, the most ordinary common sense should suffice. Why 
believe that this hard-working man to whom each moment was 
precious, this proud man, who at the age of fifteen had preferred 
to be nothing if he could not be Chateaubriand, should have given 
so much time to what he knew to be mediocre? For the four or 


five hundred drawings are there, many of them of considerable 
size, and not to be disposed of in ten minutes. 
They exist in number and in quality. Whoever, with only a 


moderate knowledge, has 
(No. 2) cannot but be posit: 
nothing is more carefully w: 


fully considered La Tour des Rats 
hat nothing is less left to chance, 
ut than a drawing by Hugo. 
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Look at it and you will understand why someone once spoke o 
Claude; there is the light which illumines and enlivens the hear 
of the drawing; there is also the composition. Two large dia 
gonals run down from the edges of the sheet at different angles 
drawing the spectator’s eye to the point where they meet, slighth 
to the side of the centre where stands Hatto’s Tower. 

This evident knowledge poses a problem. Where and how dic 
Hugo acquire it? Mention has been made of lessons received by @ 
child of nine or ten at the College for Noblemen at Madrid where 
he astonished both his teachers of Latin and of drawing; of the year 
of preparation at the Ecole Polytechnique, of snatches of teachin 
picked up from Julie Duvidal de Montferrier, who taught drawin 
and painting to Adéle Foucher, later Mme. Victor Hugo. All tha 
seems to me to be of little account. Should more importance b 
attached to the society of artists, or the visiting of museums? M 
friend, J. B. Barrére, of Cambridge, has reproached me for 
dismissing too lightly in my small book* these visits to museums. 
I do not deny that Hugo saw paintings by great masters: what I 
maintain is that they could not have educated a talent which 
burgeoned suddenly at the moment when he discovered them. 

This ready talent, in fact, required a stimulus, or at least an 
occasion for birth. It was provided by his travels which awakene 
in him the desire to record the unusual appearance of the worl 
around him; and, since he was always accompanied by hi 
mistress, the happy moments of his life. It is necessary to insist on 
the nature of this stimulus to his talent; for it implies a desire for 
faithful representation which is visible from the earliest drawings 
(contemporary, therefore, with the first real journey made by the 
lovers in 1835) and which was to be manifested throughout the 
artist’s career. | 

Facility in execution may come so quickly to him, that he is 
able by 1839, on his first voyage to the Rhineland, to adopt a 
broader, freer and more rapid manner (as in the Altdorff, the 
Mythen and, above all, in the Tour des Rats, which he finished or 
even executed entirely in the studio); he may abandon the imita- 
tion of actual objects as a help towards remembering them or 
imagining them; notwithstanding, he will always be possessed by 
that longing for truth, that reverence for the real which enabled 
him to recommend his sons ‘always to draw from nature’. All his 
designs hold solidly to the ground and for that reason have both 
weight and volume. Even when we think that he has imagined 
everything, invented everything, one or more details often 
reproduce what he had before him at the moment of drawing, or 
are taken from some exact note made in his sketchbook. In 
the Castle with the Cross (No. 4) the precise yet complex cross, 
standing at the entrance to the bridge leading to the fantasy 
castle, is none other than the Spanish processional cross that may 
still be seen in the poet’s small room in Guernsey. This frequent 
mixture of the real and the imaginary means that any division of 
Hugo’s drawings into categories of ‘things seen’ and what he 
himself called ‘visionary compositions’ becomes quite arbitrary. 
But the classification, carefully made, becomes really interesting 
if studied in conjunction with the dates of the compositions. 
These prove what logic suggests: that the ‘visions’ predominate 
at times when, unable to travel, Hugo finds consolation in reliv- 
ing his earlier journeys and in imagining others. Many drawings 
purport to be ‘Souvenirs’ or have titles like “Castle in Spain’. 
They all belong either to the years 1843-51 or to the first ten 
years of his exile—a period when the spectacle provided by the 
sea attracted and sharpened his eye. Hence, the fact that he was 
far more sedentary than nomadic, though against his will, makes 
his oeuvre richer in ‘visions’ than in ‘things seen’. 


*Les Dessins de Victor Hugo, Paris, Plon-La Palatine, 1955. 


2. (right) ‘La Tour des Rats.’ This drawing (dated 27th 
September, 1840, the year of Hugo’s second journey 
through the Rhincland) shows the mastery to which he 
had attained some four or five years after his first efforts. 
It represents the Tour des Rats described in ‘Le Rhin’ 
(Letter XX); but drawing and description do not exactly 
agree. According to the latter, Hugo discovered the tower 
at night; the drawing shows the scene at dusk. The latter 
would seem to be the more accurate, although it was 
certainly finished or even entirely composed later, since 
the description seems to seek to recall the impressions that 
the poet received when a child from a German engraving 
(cf. the letter cited above). 


3. (above) ‘Landscape with Three Trees.’ This work, one 
of Hugo’s finest, belongs to the period (1850) when the 
poet, distracted from poetry by his interest in politics, 
expressed himself by choice in his drawings. His strength, 
his power of evocation, with the simplest means, recall 


Rembrandt. 
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Now the second prejudice that I remarked on as being fre- 
quently held against Hugo’s drawings concerns the wealth of their 
intellectual and emotional content. It is a great temptation to say 
that the draughtsman’s imagination echoed that of the poet: in 
other words, that the drawings repeat the poems. 

It is true that Hugo was sometimes his own illustrator. The 
manuscript of the Toilers of the Sea in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
is full of drawings, cither marginal or in full sheet, of landscapes 
and characters from the novel, characters among which one of the 
chief is a small boat—the Durande. Yet the drawings that are pure 
illustrations form only a very small part of the whole oeuvre: 
hardly a couple of dozen in the collection at the Maison de 
Victor Hugo, even if we include among them the works that 
could just as well be classified among the ‘things seen’, such as the 
Menhir ott m’a parlé la Bouche d’ombre, which as well as recalling 
a famous poem from the ‘Contemplations’ is primarily a drawing 
of a standing stone in Jersey, near Rozel. Bearing this in mind, 
even if drawing and poem or prose can be matched and proceed 
from the same idea, do not let us be in too much of a hurry to put 
the drawing in the shadow of the written page. 

The composition of the Toilers of the Sea (1866) led Hugo to 
read widely on seas and sailors. One day he found in Les Délices 
de la Grande Bretagne, by James Beeverell, the description of a 
lighthouse built near Plymouth during the seventeenth century. 
He drew this lighthouse (Eddystone) with the help of the plate 
from the book. He only described it more than two years later in 
L’ Homme qui rit. 

There is yet a more significant example. A fairly large drawing 
represents standing stones, such as he might have seen at Carnac 
or, isolated, in Jersey. If one looks at them closely, one can see 
that human faces are vaguely indicated in these Dolmens and 
Menhirs, and one remembers the poem in “Contemplations’ 
where the poet asks if these stones are not the hell of criminal 
souls such as Cambyse’s, the Neros’, or Egisthus’. Yet the drawing 
has an indisputable date (1850), whereas the Pleurs dans la nuit 
was not written until 1854. 

Many prime ideas were thus expressed in drawings before they 
were put into words, and it has often been remarked that, 
generally, the sombre drawings, where the chiaroscuro is 
supreme, where by the melting contours, objects change into 
other objects close to them in form, come before the sombre 
poems, often called the metaphysical poems. The drawings have 
so much of a life of their own that they continue to flower in 
periods empty of literary works—such as the years 1843-51, 
when the poet devoted himself with small fortune to politics. 
It is by them that Hugo proves that he is still a poet. 

But even where the drawing does follow the written word, it 
offers this of interest: it expresses the same thought with more 
simplicity and strictness. In 1855, when Hugo was still living in 
Jersey, a certain Tapner, an incendiarist and murderer, was 
hanged in Guernsey. In 1859, John Brown, a white, seized while 
bearing arms at the head of negroes in revolt, was hanged in 
America. Hugo’s hostility to capital punishment is well-known: 
the attack made by society against the sanctity of human life is 
complicated in the second case by an attack on the spirit of 
liberty. What was his reaction to the executions? It is not to be 
sought in the letters he wrote in the first instance to Lord Palmer- 
ston, and in the second to the people of America so much as in 
the drawing already referred to, one of the 
created by the poet-painter, that he gave to bi 
engraving. 

Why did he thus put the drawing befor: 
Because he knew that the image—inve 
writing—has over the written word the 


most beautiful 
reproduced by 


vritten word? 
man before 
universal 


hy 


ab 


4. ‘Le Burg 4 la Croix.’ The largest of Hugo’s drawings, and, because of its” 
formal beauty and the richness of its content, one of his most important. - 


As in several other works, particularly those from the prolific years before 


his exile (this one is dated 1850), the imaginary and the real (the cross at the © 


entrance to the bridge) are mingled. Paul Meurice, who was to become the 


executor of the poet’s will, and who founded the Museum dedicated to 


him, bought this drawing at the sale of Hugo’s effects in 1852. Hugo gave 
him the frame which he had specially made for it in 1871. 


6. ‘Ship Wrecked on a Reef’ (1866). The illustrative drawings are much less 
numerous than has often been said. Of all Hugo’s books, the “Toilers of the 
Sea’, is that which evoked most strongly his talent as an artist. Besides many 
complete pages, such as this one, the manuscript is full of illustrations in the 
text itself and on separate sheets. But before becoming an illustration— 
that is, a created image—this evocation of the wrecked Durande is the 
proof of the attraction that the sea had for him, above all during his exile, 
and of the quality of his powers of observation. 


5. ‘The Hanged Man.’ This drawing, which exists in four versions (Maison de V. Hugo; the Louvre; Hauteville 
House; Budapest) is a good example of the preference which Hugo gave toa drawing for the expression of a power- 
ful idea. It is in these works, where the subtle play of light and shadow defines the body of the victim, that he reacts 
most powerfully to capital punishment, firstly in the case of a legal condemnation (Tapner, 1855) and then in the case 
of John Brown (1859). They express better than any words—they bear only the caption ‘Ecce lex’ or, simpler still, 
merely the word ‘Ecce’—the horror that he felt for the law of retaliation and the spirit of vengeance. 


7. ‘Eddystone Lighthouse.’ The extraordinary architecture of this lighthouse is fairly fully treated in “L’Homme qui 
rit’. But the novel was not written until 1869, whereas the drawing is of 1866, the year of the ‘Toilers of the Sea’. 
In this year Hugo accumulated a huge quantity of material on the sea. In a small book in his library he found a plate 
which attracted him, and to which he added, in the drawing here reproduced, little in the way of detail but a move- 
ment and an atmosphere heavy with menace which presaged the speedy end of the daring lighthouse. 
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comprehensibility as well as that of conveying with few signs, 
seen immediately as a whole, all the essentials and only the 
essentials. On such occasions the prolific (some would say over- 
prolific) genius discovered the merits of concision. 

It is this concision which astonishes or moves one in the best of 
his drawings. For example, in the Landscape with Three Trees 
(No. 3) already referred to there are only a small number of 
masses: the trees in the foreground, a castle whose outlines are 
blurred by mist and distance, further away still another meagre 
clump of trees beside an open plain stretching without relief to 
the horizon where the sun rises or sinks. The intense poetry of 
this picture depends on the depth of the space lightly yet exactly 
established, and on the contrast between the emptiness of the 
earth and the divined complexity of the fragile works of man. 
Are there many of Hugo’s poems that touch us by the same simple 
means? In fact, this Landscape with Three Trees—like the Two 
Castles, like that vision of a castle repeated fantastically in the 
waters of the lake (No. 8), like twenty other works where there is 
as much to guess at as to look at, so great is the richness of the 
drawing and the shadows—is a form of poetry almost unknown 
to the Virgilian and translucent verse of the earliest years, or the 
tumultuous poems of the later period. 


I have referred to simplification. This word suggests another 
reproof, at least another objection often made against Victor 
Hugo as an artist. It is one bandied about by those who have 


allowed themselves to be drawn into agreeing that the man 
certainly had a seeing eye and an expre hand. “Bah! comes 
the objection, ‘his art like his poetry depends purely on contrasts. 


His opposition of blacks and whites on] that of good and 
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evil running through most of his poems’. 
There is some truth in this. But truth that to me only diminishes | 
Hugo if his Manicheism is unacceptable on a spiritual plane: as if” 
in art Diirer is lessened by his having been primarily, or almost 
exclusively an engraver, the mighty artist of Melancholia or the 
Knight, Death and the Devil. But I fear that those who reproach _ 
Hugo with his gift for simplification are themselves guilty of 
simplifying through ignorance. Have they looked properly at the 
Chateau de Vianden, the Spider, the Townhall of Thionville, the 
draft for the frontispiece of the last Légende des Siécles, the female 
nude of the manuscript of the Chansons des Rues et des Bois (for 
one must avoid swamping the figure studies with the mass of the © 
landscapes), and above all perhaps, the Fireplace of Hauteville 
House (No. 10) in its two versions? They will probably agree. - 
There is, in these watercolours, above all, in the management of — 
the difficult relations of blue and green of the Delft tiles of which — 
the fireplace is made, a subtlety worthy of Vermeer. | 
On the whole, Victor Hugo was content to express himself 
with the broad oppositions of blacks and whites, but since he was 
sensitive to colour he was perfectly capable of expressing it as 
well. If all this is true, if the drawings which occasionally provide 
us with an insight into his written work and another way of 
penetrating deeply into his thought, reveal, by the working of 
another aspect of his genius, something that would have re- 
mained hidden without them; if they are also, and above all 
important for themselves, through their own beauty and by 
virtue of a style which is theirs alone, is it not unreasonabl 
unjust to refuse to admire the work of Victor Hugo as an artis 
on the grounds that we admire him as a poet? 


_ ‘Town on the edge of a Lake.’ An example of what 
ctor Hugo himself called ‘visionary compositions’, 
le did a great many of them during the years when 
rom 1843 to 1851, during the early years of his exile, 
ntil 1861), travelling being impossible, he amused 
imself by recalling his memories without hesitating to 
mbellish them with whatever his powerful imagina- 
ion suggested. The technique of this drawing is like 
hat of the ‘Burg 4 la Croix’ (No. 4). 


. ‘The Chateau of Vianden.’ The large series of draw- 
ngs executed at Vianden, in the Grand Duchy of 
uuxembourg, during the summer of 1871, includes 
everal of the most vigorous and sensitive realism— 
rue fruits of close observation—and among them a 
Cart with Tree Trunks’ recalls the best of the Barbizon 
school. The quality of the sky, touched in with water- 
olour, refutes the judgment that Victor Hugo could 
mly see the oppositions of light and shadow, and 
-ould express nothing but them. 


(0. ‘Fireplace at Hauteville House.’ The interior of the 
n10use of his exile, in Guernsey, is one of Hugo’s 
‘reations and is as instructive concerning his genius as 
my other of his works. Rather than a design for a 
shimneypiece in Delft tiles for the dining room, this 
drawing is a witness of the satisfaction the poet felt in 
its realization. On the socle of the Virgin, in Rouen 
faience, are the words ‘N. D. de Bon-Secours, 1756’. 
Victor Hugo turned her into a figure of Liberty 
inscription on the nearby coffering). Even more here 
than in the drawing of the Chateau of Vianden, the 
colour of the watercolour is of remarkable subtlety. 
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1. Most important donor of plate to Cambridge was Archbishop Parker 
(his portrait, above, is in the London exhibition), who gave splendid 
pieces to Trinity Hall, Caius and Corpus Christi. Ironically he was also 
responsible for destroying most of England’s pre-Reformation plate, 
requiring all churches to buy Protestant communion cups. 


Cambridge 
College Plate 


BY CHARLES OMAN 
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T is well-known that when the Goldsmiths’ Company he 

the exhibition of The Treasures of Oxford six years ago a spirit ¢ 
emulation was aroused amongst Cambridge visitors who fe: 
that something should be done to make the treasures of the: 
university better known." The scope of this article is restricted t_ 
the college plate which has in most cases not revisited Londo: 
since the time of its manufacture. There have been three previou, 
exhibitions of plate in Cambridge in the last sixty-four years, ~ 

was not the four-day exhibition of 1895 but the publication by 
E. Alfred Jones of Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges (191¢ 
which enabled the general public to get an idea of what th 
colleges really possessed—only the plums had been picked out by 
previous writers like Cripps. Jones’s work still remains invaluable 
but subsequent discoveries have modified some of his opinion’ 
The colleges, moreover, have in the interval acquired quite © 
number of gifts of fine old plate* as well as a number of first 
class pieces by contemporary craftsmen. 

It is not surprising that there are at Cambridge only fow 
pieces for which a fourteenth- -century date may be claimed. Th 
collegiate system only developed late in the Middle Ages and th 
earlier founders had usually little money left over wherewith t 
round off their benefaction with a gift of plate. An exceptior 
however, was William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, whos 
beaker (No. 2) is the dearest treasure of Trinity Hall. Tw 
important features are not visible in the illustration: (1) Inside th 
cover and inside the bottom of the beaker are plaques in trans) 
lucent enamel showing the Bateman arms; (2) the beaker — 
stamped with the arms of Pope Innocent VI (1352-62). Whe 
these arms were first identified both Dr. H. R. Dean and | 
agreed in treating the mark as the Avignon hall-mark, since th 
papacy was at that time established in that town.* This is stil 
possible, but not so certain as it appeared twenty-four years age ! 
The mark might denote that the beaker had entered the pape 
treasury. The inventory of Innocent’s treasury shows many item] 
which had belonged to ecclesiastics who had died at Avignon, <| 
Bateman had on 6th January, 1355. It may well be that hy 
executor’s recovered the beaker from the treasurer by urgin) 
that the deceased was not merely an ecclesiastic but also 
ambassador from the King of England. The point is of som 
importance, as it would make it possible to regard the beaker <| 
English. Stylistically it might well be so and the probability ; 
enhanced by the fact that most of the Avignon goldsmiths wer 
Italians who followed quite a different artistic tradition. 

Turning to less controversial pieces (the second fourteent 
century piece is the Corpus Christi drinking-horn)—in fact th 
most perfect of all the English examples: the ‘Swan Mazer’ fror 
the same college. It is so called because, in the middle of the bow! 
is a hexagonal pillar on the top of which is seated a swan. If th 
bowl is filled above a certain height the liquid is drawn off by 
tube from near the top of the pillar. Finally, it seems proper t” 
claim a fourteenth-century date for an exceedingly graceft 
coconut cup from Caius (No. 3). The overlapping engrave! 
leafwork on the base is reminiscent of the decoration of some ¢ 
the more ornate thirteenth-century chalices and suggests that 
late mediaeval dating, previously accepted, is wrong. The cove 
unknown to Jones, appears not to belong to it. 

Fifteenth-century plate is only a little less rare at Cambridg 
and consists mainly of what we may suppose to have been com 
mon at colleges which had not found rich benefactors—mazer! 


Oo 


! The Treasures of Cambridge (see also The Connoisseur, April, 1959) at Goldsmiths 
Hall until April 18. 


2 In Jones’s day there appears to have been nothing old at Downing. 
5 Burlington Magazine, LXVI, 1935, 287. 


Festa tirah rintdwniciud: 


2. Founder’s Beaker. Silver-gilt set with enamelled plaques. Second 
quarter of the fourteenth century. Height 4} in. Trinity Hall. 3. Coconut 
Cup, with silver-gilt mounts. Second half fourteenth century. Height 
g} in. Gonville and Caius. 4. The Foundress Beaker. Silver-gilt, maker’s 
mark a fish, London hallmark for 1507. Height 9} in. Christ’s. 5. Standing 
Cup, silver-gilt, about 1540. Height 11j in. Trinity Hall. 
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6. Tankard, silver-gilt. Maker’s mark IH above a bear, 
London hallmark for 1597. Height 9{ in. Christ’s. 


7. The Falcon Cup. Silver-gili mark Pan pipes, 
Antwerp hallmark for 1562. H« 1. Cla 
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standing mazers, a coconut cup and the plain but beautifu 
‘Anathema Cup’ of 1481. 

The last phase of Gothic art is represented by the little group 
of plate—a beaker and three salts—presented to Christ’s by Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII, who was also foundres, 
of St. John’s. The salts are all of the standard ‘hour-glass’ patterr’ 
and are doubtless what the hard-headed foundress thought wa; 
appropriate for an infant college. The beaker (No. 4) was, how- 
ever, clearly made for her own use, though she did not enjoy i 
long, since it bears the 1507 hallmark. She died in 1509. It iJ 
diapered with portcullises and Tudor roses, with an overall trelliy 
with marguerites, a posy of which flower surmounts the top o! 
the cover. It seems that Margaret and her son accumulated plate 
decorated with these devices because a number of pieces similarly. 
decorated appears in the 1521 inventory of the plate of her grand- 
son, Henry VIIL. It is sad that the jewels which adorned the base o 
the beaker, are now lost. 

No mediaeval chapel plate has survived at Cambridge; 
although four Oxford colleges managed to preserve somethin 
from theirs. It was not until after the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
I that the threat to the mediaeval plate became acute. Some. 
colleges had never possessed chapels since the undergraduates | 
attended the parish church. Other colleges had quite well 
furnished chapels, whilst Henry VI had equipped King’s on the 
scale of a cathedral. When Archbishop Parker began his campaign 
to replace the old chapel plate by pieces suitable for Protestant} 
use, he had less trouble at Cambridge than at Oxford where) 
some colleges deliberately went slow. At Cambridge the religious} 
conservatives failed to put up a united front so when Dr. Baker, | 
Provost of King’s, tried to retain ‘a great heap of popish pelf’ he: 
was denounced by some of the Fellows and subsequently deposed. _ 

It is one of the sarcasms of history that Archbishop Parker 
(No. 1) who was so active in destroying what survived of the’ 
mediaeval plate of English churches, should have been the only, 
Archbishop of Canterbury since St. Dunstan to take an active! 
interest in goldsmith’s work. The humanistic prelate whose form | 
of escape from the arduous and tedious task of enforcing Protest-. 
antism, was to edit mediaeval chronicles, remained very true to} 
his old university. Three colleges—Caius, Corpus and Trinity 
Hall—preserve gifts of his. The lion’s share naturally fell to 
Corpus, where he had been Master. This college received: a/ 
superb ewer and basin of 1545; a standing cup of 1569 given in 
that year; a large salt of 1562 given in 1570 together with a set of 
apostle spoons; a pair of cruses of 1555 and 1570; and a small © 
tankard given in 1571. The Archbishop would seem to have — 
balanced his gifts to the other two colleges, between which he 
divided a pair of standing cups of about 1540 (No. 5) which 
probably both came as New Year’s gifts in 1569 (though only 
the Trinity Hall one is so engraved). The two colleges were each 
given a little tankard of 1570 at New Year, 1571. The three 
earliest of Parker’s gifts are of particular importance, not only 
because of their rarity but also because of their beauty. Time has 
not been particularly unkind to the plate of the last years of 
Henry VIII. England was going through a bad time and little» 
was made. Even when Parker presented the pieces, gifts of plate - 
were rare; for it was only at the end of the sixteenth century that — 
they began to come in freely. 

There are two first class but contrasting examples of the plate 
of the last years of Queen Elizabeth I. The Vice-Chancellor’s Cup | 
of 1592, given by the Earl of Essex in 1590, is a simple covered © 
bowl on a baluster stem. The other shows the more ornate style 
and is a tankard of 1597 (No. 6) used as a communion flagon at ~ 
Christ’s. Its drum is engraved with a Tudor Rose and a port- 
cullis, which suggests that the piece had belonged to the Queen. 


maker’s mark illegible, London hallmark for 1635. Height (ewer) 8} in. Trinity. 9. Silver-gilt Standing Cup. 


8. The Aykered Ewer and Basin. Silver, 
St. John’s. 10. Communion Flagon. Gilt, maker’s mark a hound sergeant, London 


Maker’s mark a triangle, London hallmark for 1616. Height 24{ in. 
¢. 1655. Height 10 in. Pembroke. 
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11. Porringer. Silver, maker’s mark TM above a coronet, London hallmark for 1669. 
Height 12} in. Magdalene. 


12. The Burleigh Standing Cup and Cover. Silver-gilt and engraved with chinoiserie, 
maker’s mark, AH a star above and crescent below, London hallmark for 1683. Height 
21 in. St. John’s. 


13. Ewer and Basin. Silver-gilt. Made by Benjamin Watts, engraved by Simon Gribelin, 
London hallmark for 1717. Height (ewer) 12} in. St. John’s. 


14. Standing Salt. Silver. Mark of John Saunders, London hallmark for 1733. Height 
8} in. Trinity. 


15. The Ashburnham Cup. Silver-gilt. Mark of Paul de Lamerie. London hallmark for 
1739. Height 14} in. Clare. 


= 


Yet in the front are the Montagu arms with the christian names 
Henry, James and Sydney. All three of the Montagus rose to 
jistinction, but there is nothing to indicate when the gift was 
made. 

It is clear that the Cambridge colleges were accumulating plate 
on a grand scale during the first forty years of the seventeenth 
century. Dealing with the less ordinary pieces, this of course 
leads directly to Dr. William Butler’s gifts to Clare. Butler 
numbered Henry, Prince of Wales, amongst his wealthy patients 
and became immensely rich. He bequeathed £260 for a gold 
communion cup, but this is the least attractive of his gifts. His 
personal taste was most exotic and he took advantage of the fact 
that there was quite a lot of foreign plate for sale in London. The 
most fanciful of his foreign pieces is the Falcon Cup (No. 7) 
which was probably originally a sporting prize and which bears 
the Antwerp mark for 1562. The head of the bird serves as the 
cover for the cup. 

The splendid standing cup from St. John’s (No. 9) might pass 
as German despite its London hallmark for 1616 (since the 
Goldsmiths’ Company frequently assayed and marked foreign 
pieces at this period). Though the form of the cup and most of the 
decoration are derived from abroad, certain of the stamps used 
for the minor ornament are known to have been in general use in 
London. 

The Aykered ewer and basin from Trinity (No. 8) provide a 
sharp contrast to the ornate pieces which have been discussed. 
They bear the hallmark for 1635 and are engraved with the 
arms of Charles I. Since, by this date, Charles’s finances did not 
encourage him to buy plate, it is almost certain that he must have 
received these pieces as a gift. Amongst the gifts which he received 
at New Year, 1636, is listed from ‘Mr. Weekes, keeper of the 
Gate House, a basin and ewer’. The gift was, of course, a thank- 
offering for the appointment as jailer to a prison, which offered 
good prospects of exploiting the inmates. The inscription round 
the rim shows that the pieces reached the college in 1636: so the 
King must have sold them at once. 

When the Civil War was on the point of breaking out 
Charles I made an appeal for plate from both universities. A 
convoy of plate was secretly run to Nottingham in August, 
1642, but further attempts were frustrated. An attempt has been 
made to minimise! the amount of plate lost by Cambridge 
through the Civil War, but in fact it would appear to have been 


4 There is a Jot of special pleading in F. J. Varley’s Cambridge during the Civil War 
(1935). 
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very considerable. Apart from secular plate, which was more or 
less voluntarily sacrificed for the King, some chapels, particularly 
Pembroke and Peterhouse, lost some of their High Church plate 
which was objectionable to the Puritans. This was partly replaced 
after the Restoration by plate which had been made during the 
Commonwealth by Anglicans who had run private chapels 
when the Prayer Book was forbidden in churches. From Pem- 
broke comes a very beautiful flagon (No. 10) in the Gothic style, 
which falls into this category. 

It would be impossible to write a history of English plate with- 
out frequent reference to the Cambridge plate made before 1660. 
Later Cambridge plate has not the same importance. Though 
large quantities of drinking vessels of stock patterns were 
collected, there are also many of unusual interest. At first glance 
the two-handled cup (No. 11) presented to Magdalene by James 
Bertie, later Earl of Abingdon, appears to be merely a very 
handsome porringer. Few porringers were 12} in. high. Outsize 
bowls of one sort or another are rather common at Cambridge. 
On the other hand the loving cup on a baluster stem, which was 
popular with the livery companies and corporations, is only 
represented by the Burleigh Cup (No. 12) at St. John’s. It is, 
however, particularly fine and is engraved with chinoiserie. Since 
the Restoration the spreading use of forks was reducing ewers and 
basins to mere ornaments. They long remained popular as such, 
but the finest of all is perhaps a pair at St. John’s (No. 13) given 
by Sir Thomas Wentworth, made by Benjamin Watts and 
engraved by the Huguenot Simon Gribelin. A standing salt 
(No. 14) of 1733 from Trinity is entirely out of period, but its 
existence is easily explained by the supposition that it was made 
to replace a worn out predecessor, since its donor had died in 
1679. Fine Rococo pieces are quite rare at Cambridge but the 
Ashburnham Cup (No. ts) at Clare is typical Paul de Lamerie. 
The only important Adam piece is a rather unsympathetic 
tureen of 1778, given by Pitt to Pembroke. 


1. Oval Dish ‘The Judgment of Paris’ by Pierre Reymond (1513-1584), 
143 X 19} in. Painted in grisaille, tinted with red and in gold. Inside the 
border of foliated scroll ornament in gold, the subject has been taken from 
an engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi after Raphael. 


2 “cemesty 

2. Dish ‘The Battle of Israel with Amalec’ by Pierre Reymond, 18} in. 
diameter. Painted in grisaille, tinted with red and in gold. In the centre a 
female bust in profile, and round the boss in a continuous landscape, the 
subject has been painted; Moses, Aaron, and Hur stand at the top of a hill 
in the distance; round the rim is a procession of grotesque monsters. On the 
back, inside the boss, is a double portrait bust in profile of a man and a 
woman. Signed P.R. and dated 1569. 


cf Dish on a high foot “Samson and the Lion’ by Pierre Reymond. Height 
4% in., Diameter of bowl, 11 3) in. The subject has been painted in grisaille, 
tinted with red and in gold. 
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Limoges Enamels 
in the 

Wernher Collection, 
Luton Hoo 


MONG tthe collection of works of art in the Wernhe 
Collection at Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire, is a number o 
examples of Limoges enamels. These were collected by the late 
Sir Julius Wernher. Sir Julius was a shrewd collector of objet: 
d’art, which he seems to have preferred to pictures or furniture’ 
and his collection of Limoges enamels contains a number oj 
important examples. 
Enamels produced at Limoges from the end of the fifteenth 
century are painted. The technique was to cover a flat sheet of 
copper with a layer of white enamel, and to apply other colours 
over this, by repeated firings, until the objects resembled a paint 
ing. Less than a century later a new technique was in use, the 
enamellers now using a black ground. They found that by 
applying white opaque enamel over the black, and varying it 
thickness (the method known as grisaille), they could achieve’ 
excellent modelling, particularly of the human figure. As 
translucent colours would lose their strength on a black ground! 
they were backed by a thin layer of gold or silver foil, according 
to whether a warm ora cold colour was to be used. 
Enamelling in grisaille, often heightened with one other 
colour with some gold, was a most effective form of decoration, 
of which the dish (No. 1) and the ‘Crucifixion’ panel (No. 13). 
are superb examples. There is a panel similar to the latter in the’ 
Louvre. But both painted enamels and grisaille were used con-_ 
currently. 
The enamel work carried out at Limoges was in the hands of 
members of several well-known families. One of the earliest and 
greatest has become known (though erroneously) as ‘Monvaerni’ , 
and he was responsible for the very fine panel of “The Betrayal’ 
(No. 9). Among others working early in the sixteenth century 
was Jean Pénicaud, one of a long family of enamellers, who 
painted “The Arresting of Christ’ (No. 8) in about 1520-1530. At 
the same time there was the Master of the Aeneid Series, whose 
name is unknown to us, and who was responsible for the panel 
illustrated (No. 10). Other families whose work is here illustrated 
are the Pénicauds, Limousins, and Courteys. The ‘Crucifixion’ 
panel already referred to was painted by Jean Poillevé. Another 
whose work is well represented at Luton Hoo is Pierre Reymond. 
The portrait miniature (No. 12) is an interesting example by 
Léonard Limousin, since it bears the arms of Jean de Langeac, 
Bishop of Limoges from 1532 until 1544. 
The enamellers, following the general trend of the arts at this 
time, illustrated both religious and classical scenes, and made 
objects of use as well as ornament. In the Wernher Collection for 
example, there are salts and dishes, mirror cases, a casket, a ewer, 
and a spoon. s 
By the seventeenth century the art at Limoges was already it 
decline. The mirror case, with the charming miniature of ; 
youth (No. 15), is a late example by Jean Limousin, in whicl 
however, this decadence is not apparent. 
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. Dish in painted enamel ‘the Month of January’ by Pierre Reymond. 
iameter 7% in. The dish shows a nobleman at dinner, seated at a Renais- 
ance table, the foot of which is inscribed IANVIER. To the left can be 
een his jester, a dwarf. In the Wallace Collection is a plate, presumably 
tom the same service, depicting the month of May. 

;. Oval panel ‘the Month of June’ by Pierre Reymond, 6} x 73 1n., 
sainted in colour and gold. The subject depicts a seated woman shearing 
heep, while an old man and a young man are carrying them. The panel is 
yne of a set, illustrating the months of the year, of which the months of 
February, June, July and October are in the Wernher Collection. 

§. Oval panel ‘the Month of October’ by Pierre Reymond, 6} * 7$ in., 
painted in colour and gold. The subject is a wine-making scene; in the 
foreground an old man is pressing the grapes in a vat, into which a young 
man is pouring a fresh load, while another old man watches the flow of the 
juice. This panel is from the same set as No. 5. 

7. Panel of painted enamel ‘Apollo and Daphne’ 5 x 4 in. Painted by a 
member of the Courteys family—either Pierre or Martial—in the 2nd half 
of the sixteenth century. This was exhibited at the Manchester Exhibition 
of Art Treasures, 1857. 

8. Panel ‘The Arresting of Christ’ painted in colour and gold partly on 
foil, by Jean Pénicaud c. 1520-30, 10§ * 93 in. 

9. Panel ‘The Betrayal’ in colour and gold on a white ground, 9% 10% ins. 
This is the earliest painted enamel in the Wernher Collection, and is by the 
anonymous Master known (erroneously) as Monvaerni, ¢c. 1460-80. The 
wood and metal frame is probably original. 

10. Panel ‘Aeneas fleeing from the Burning Troy’ painted in colour and 
gold, partly on foil, 8% < 7% in. This enamel is copied from a woodcut 
designed under the direction of Sebastian Brant in Johann Griinigher’s 


edition of Virgil, published at Strasbourg in 1502. The artist, known as the 
Master of the Aeneid Series, is not known to have painted any other than 
copies of the woodcuts in this book. c. 1525-30. 

11. Portrait miniature, ‘Portrait of a Reformer’. By Léonard Limousin 
(c. 1§05-¢. 1577), 4 X 3% in., painted in colour and gold. 
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12. Portrait miniature of a young woman, 
painted in colour and gold. By Léonard Limou- 
sin $$ X $4 in. The arms are those of Jean de 
Langeac, Bishop of Limoges (1532-1544). 


13. Panel “The Crucifixion’ the figures in 
grisaille, tinted with grey, purple and gold, ona 
black ground, 5); ™ 4 in. Although not 
signed, this delicate enamel can almost certainly 
be attributed to Jean Poillevé; 2nd quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 


14. Painted enamel, Doctor Johan Valens, aged 


56, 33 X 2} in. (without frame). 
I5 and 16. Mirror case “The Rape of I uropa’ 
painted in colours, 43 Painted by a 


monogramist I.C., lat -entl 
Mirror case with port 

in colours, 47" X 2? in 

of the 1st half of the se\ 
been attributed to Jean Lim 

1646. It may be compared 

Louis XIII by Jean Limous 


Collection. 


of. 
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17. Dish on a high foot ‘Ulysses and Calypso’ painted in colour over metal leaf, by Pierre or Martial 
Courteys, 2nd half of the sixteenth century: 10 in. diameter, 44 in. high. 


18. Oval dish, painted in grisaille tinted in red and gold. On the centre boss a coat of arms and motto: 
‘De forte dulce do’. The well of the dish painted in a continuous landscape. Signed P.R. (Pierre 
Reymond). Limoges, 3rd quarter of the sixteenth century, 16} x 214 in. 
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F. X. PETTER (1791-1866) FLOWER PIECE CANVAS 24% X 19 INCHES 


hich can 


One of a pair of charming flower paintings (see its companion on page XXVII), w 
be seen in the galleries of Frost and Reed Ltd., 41 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


IN THE GALLERIES 
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1. Edouard Vuillard. ‘Interior with Two Women?’ (1917): canvas, 193 

28} in. O’Hana Gallery, 13 Carlos Place, London, W.1. 2. Sir George 
Clausen, R.A. ‘Trafalgar Square’, signed and dated 1879: canvas, 24 » 
15} in. Williams & Son, 2 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 3. Giambattista 
Tiepolo. ‘Reading Angel’: canvas, 34 25 in. Giorgio Cesarano, Galleria 
della Torre, Bergamo, Italy. 4. Nicholas Pocock. ‘H.M. Frigate ‘“‘Seahorse”’ 
off Palermo, 1799’: canvas, 18 « 22? in. The Parker Gallery, 2 Albemarle 
Street, London, W.1. 5. R. P. Bonington. ‘Ile de la Cité’: watercolour, 
6 = 9} in., from the Barnet Lewis Collection. Rayner MacConnal Gallery, 
19 Duke Street, London, S.W.1. 6. Joseph Wright of Derby. ‘Boy with 
Turban’: canvas, 25 = 21} in. Sabin Galleries, 4 Cork Street, London, W.1. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ADRIAN BURY 


Round about the Galleries 


Wright of Derby 


ECAUSE Joseph Wright of Derby was 

known mostly for his candlelight and 
ibject pictures, in which style he is unique in 
ae English School, this tended to obscure his 
er its as a portrait painter. Also, working as he 
id for most of his life in the provinces, he 
ould not win the fame as a portrait painter that 
teynolds and Gainsborough achieved by work- 
ng in London. The catalogue of portraits 
yy Wright, however, included in William 
3emrose’s book on the artist, proves how busy 
Ye was at face-painting, both in Derby and 
iverpool, occasionally receiving prices from 
£80 to £120, a considerable figure in those 
lays. 

I would say that the portrait by him at the 
Sidney Sabin Gallery (4 Cork Street, London, 
W.1) is a self-portrait. The sitter is seen wearing 
1 coloured turban. It was painted after Wright's 
visit to Italy, for in the background is an 
impression of Vesuvius in eruption. Wright's 
portrait reproduced as a frontispiece to Bemrose’s 
book is not unlike the Sabin picture in pose and 
features, though the little vignette on the title- 
page is too young a version to make a helpful 
comparison in this connection. It is interesting 
that the Reliquary Quarterly Journal of 1864 
records a drawing by Wright ‘wearing a turban- 
like cap’. 

Two little pictures with artificial lighting at 
the same gallery are typical of the artist’s pre- 
occupation with such subjects. One is the interior 
of a blacksmith’s shop with men and a boy at 
work, the other a bonfire in a street, said to be 
part of some local celebration of General Wolfe’s 
capture of Quebec. 

As regards Wright’s interest in the pictorial 
possibilities of fire and candlelight, it was 
fortuitous that he should have been present at 
an eruption of Vesuvius: so fascinating an event 
to him that he exhibited no fewer than eighteen 
pictures of it, the last in 1794. 


Franz Xaver Petter 


THE two flower and fruit pieces reproduced in 
colour in this number (Frost and Reed, 41 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1) are typically good 
examples by this Viennese artist, who was born 
in 1791 and died in 1866, He was a pupil of 
Drechsler at the Vienna Academy and soon 
achieved prominence as a flower-painter, 
varying the subject occasionally with birds and 
butterflies. The date 1817 on these pictures is 
interesting because it proves the continuity of 
ideal art in spite of the Napoleonic wars, the 
conflict of dynasties and the general disorder of 


Europe at the time. Franz Xaver Petter was a 
member of a family distinguished in Viennese 
art circles. Carrying on the tradition of his 
father Jacob, and passing his gift on to his son 
Theodore, works by Franz are to be seen in 
various continental galleries including Vienna 
and Berne. 


Edouard Vuillard 


THERE is a refinement about Vuillard’s work 
that proclaims a mind sensitive to the mystery 
of life and things. This temperament, plus a rich 
gift for decorative ensemble, places Vuillard in a 
category apart from Impressionism from which 
he derives. He tried to elude the obvious 
appearance of natural effect, and the rigidity of 
post-Impressionist theories, though influenced 
to some extent by Gauguin. Vuillard was ever 
on the alert to interpret everyday ‘ideas’ in a 
sincerely original way, seeking ‘under the 
common thing the hidden grace’. Such interiors 
as Child in a Room (Art Institute of Chicago), 
and Annette’s Lunch (Musée de l’Annonciade a 
Saint Tropez) hold our interest precisely because 
Vuillard saw those modest apartments with an 
almost mystical curiosity. Thus, figures, a chair, 
carpet, screen or a wallpaper design are trans- 
muted by the magic of the artist’s vision. His 
genius for décor and human figures combined 
haunts us, as in the large Vaquez pictures 
(Musée de Petit Palais), with a strange charm. 

A picture (19 x 284 in.) at the O’Hana 
Gallery (13 Carlos Place, London, W.1), Interior 
with Two Women, one of whom is Yvonne 
Printemps, reminds us of Vuillard’s delicate 
approach to whatever subject exercised his mind, 
and how memorable his work could be, how- 
ever sketchy. The room with its suggestion of 
furniture and wall pictures and two figures is 
primarily an arrangement of harmonious colour 
and balanced shapes. But it is more than this. 
The picture is an evocation, and this word 
perhaps expresses the style of an artist who, 
while being essentially himself, was able to 
distil the best of the aesthetic turmoil that 
occurred in France between 1883 when Vuillard 
began to paint and 1940 when, an old man, he 
was persuaded to vacate his beloved Paris ahead 
of the German advance. Vuillard died at 
La Baule on 21st June, 1940. 

At the same gallery there is also a current 
exhibition of the work of Anna Salvatore who 
has deservedly won fame in Italy for her studies 
of peasants and urban workers. She paints with 
remarkable technical force and feeling for 
character. Anna Salvatore has held many 
exhibitions in Italy, and since 1948 has been a 


frequent exhibitor at the Venice Biennale and 
Rome Quadriennale. 


The Victorious ‘Seahorse’ 


AFTER an obscurity lasting nearly a hundred 
years Randall Davies in the Old Watercolour 
Society’s Club Volume for 1927/8 revived a 
scholarly interest in the work of Nicholas 
Pocock (1741-1821). That he was a prolific 
artist, mostly of marine subjects, is obvious 
from the long list of works exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Old Watercolour Society 
and the British Institution. Pocock served at 
sea until he was nearly middle-aged, and since 
there is no record of his attending an art school 
or working in an artist’s studio one assumes that 
he developed a strong natural gift and pre- 
dilection for marine subjects as a result of his 
nautical experiences. He may have taken part 
in sea-battles. Four sketches that he made of 
Lord Howe’s victory of 1794 would appear to 
have been done ‘on the spot’. 

A spirited oil painting by Pocock at the 
Parker Gallery (2 Albemarle Street, London, 
W.1) is H.M. Frigate Seahorse off Palermo, 1799. 
It shows a ship in a rough sea with a back- 
ground of mountains and a lighthouse. Seahorse 
served with Nelson at Santa Cruz in 1797 and 
captured the French frigate Sensible in June 1798. 
In March, 1805, she cut out several Spanish 
vessels at San Pedro, and in July, 1808, she 
captured the Turkish frigate Badere Zeffer. 
Under Captain J. A. Gordon she led the 
expedition up the Potomac in 1814. A fine 
record. 

At the same gallery a portrait of Robert 
Walpole, and Earl of Orford (1701-1751), shows 
this eldest son of the first Earl in the colourful 
uniform of a ranger of Richmond Park. The 
work of Thomas Hudson, it dates from about 
1740. Robert Walpole was appointed ranger in 
1727, an hereditary appointment in his case, 
for his father was ranger before him, and leased 
a house on Richmond Hill while a place was 
being built for him in the park. The second 
Earl of Orford was the nephew of Horace 
Walpole of Strawberry Hill fame, who in his 
old age came into the Orford title as 4th Earl. 


Clausen Souvenir 


SIR GEORGE CLAUSEN must have been well 
over eighty when I had the pleasure of looking 
at some of his watercolours in his St. John’s 
Wood studio. I recall, too, with what becoming 
modesty he discussed his ‘efforts’ in this difficult 
medium; and incidentally made some incisive 
comments on the trend of the ultra-modernists, 
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circa 1920-1935. Maybe Clausen, then inter- 
nationally respected as one of the great artists of 
this century, had forgotten that he himself had 
been something of a rebel in the fourth quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Yet it was rather as a 
rebel against trivially artificial subjects than 
against the honest technique of painting and 
learning one’s craft properly. A poetic realist, 
whatever subject Clausen attempted to express 
was revealed with a certain love and reverence. 
He probably found in the works of Chardin, 
Corot, Millet and Bastien Lepage a tempera- 
mental kinship. He had had some training in 
Paris where no doubt he learned to push paint 
into the right place on the canvas; but there the 
academic method stopped and his own vision 
began. To generalise Clausen’s style, he was 
something of an Impressionist, intent on plein 
air effect. He took what he wanted from Manet 
and Degas, but it was only by way of confirma- 
tion of his own instinct for truth, Clausen built 
his fame with the devoted craftsmanship of a 
builder constructing a house to last; and after he 
had been elected to the Royal Academy his 
pictures were always conspicuous for their 
beauty of paint and integrity of mind and heart. 

The little oil painting of Trafalgar Square, 
with the plinth of the Charles I statue and 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (Williams and Son, 
2 Grafton Street, London, W.1) dates from 1879 
when Clausen was twenty-seven. An early work, 
therefore, it already shows the artist’s way of 
seeing things with a tender and wistful approach 
to humanity and its background. The picture 
also has considerable documentary interest. 
Exactly eighty years old it is a tranquil record 
of London when Clausen was an up-and- 
coming young artist. 


Mastery at Twenty-six 


BARELY twenty-six when he died on 23rd 
September, 1828, Bonington achieved a mastery 
in both oil and watercolour painting that places 
him as high in art as Keats in poetry. Indeed, 
there are certain watercolours by him, notably 
the Pays de Caux (Wallace Collection) that are 
not surpassed even by Girtin and Turner. The 
story of this frail but dedicated artist, his ne’er- 
do-well father, the advent of the Bonington 
family to France where the boy studied for a 
while at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and with 
Baron Gros, and how he won the lyrical praise 
of Delacroix and inspired young Corot to 
become a painter; is one of the most romantic 
in the annals of art, confirming Bonington’s 
genius and personal charm. 

Lucky in his time, if unfortunate in his health 
(he was consumptive), Bonington delighted the 
French artists and critics. Paris, Normandy and 
Italy were his happy hunting grounds, though 
he painted in England as well. There is an 
exquisite watercolour by him of Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, in the Tate Gallery, among other more 
important things. 

His Ile de la Cité must have impressed all those 
who saw it at the time when it was painted, 
Watercolour as a serious medium had only 
recently been recognised in England. It was 
then practically unknown in France. It is 
pleasant to think that the Parisians were 
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introduced to the potentialities of this method 
by a master who could not have been more 
than twenty-three at the time. In perfect 
condition, full of light and colour, it is in the 
possession of the Rayner MacConnal Gallery 
(19 Duke Street, London, S.W.1). 


James Ward’s Grandson 


THE problem of heredity as regards the arts is 
always alluring and there is no conclusive 
answer. Some time in the eighteenth century 
a shiftless James Ward and his wife, née Rachel 
Gent, opened a greengrocer’s shop in Thames 
Street, London. They were the progenitors of 
many children who either became artists or 
married artists. Foremost among them was 
James Ward, R.A., the celebrated animal 
painter. His brother William Ward, A.R.A., 
married Maria Morland, sister of George 
Morland who in turn married Ann Ward. 

Charlotte Ward of the same generation 
married Edward Williams, engraver. The 
grandsons of this marriage consisted of no fewer 
than six landscape painters. With so many 
brothers competing for patronage, Sidney 
Richard Williams painted under the name of 
S. R. Percy (1820-1886). He was an uneven 
painter, but I was agreeably surprised to find 
how good he could be if given a subject that 
inspired him. A Percy picture at the M. Newman 
Gallery (43a Duke Street, London, S.W.1), 
The Upper Reaches of the Thames would hold its 
own with the best English landscapes done 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The trees, river banks, water, incidental human 
figures and cattle are particularly well drawn 
and composed; and the light coming through 
the leaves very true to natural effect. Some 
people might think it old-fashioned, in which 
case they must find the lovely valley of Thames, 
still unspoilt in these parts, old-fashioned itself. 

I do not doubt that, if old James Ward ever 
saw this picture, and he might well have done, 
for he was fond of his grandchildren, lived to be 
ninety and died in 1859, he was pleased to know 
that his grandson could be trusted to carry on 
the family tradition in art so creditably. 


Giambattista Tiepolo 


THE two hundred years between the birth of 
Titian and that of Giambattista Tiepolo (1696- 
1770) witnessed the decline of one of the most 
enlightened and powerful systems of civilisation, 
the Venetian Republic. Unlike other empires, 
for Venice had her imperial record, holding ‘the 
gorgeous east in fee’, she retained a certain 
magnificence until the end. Her glories passed 
like a slow and increasingly lovely sunset, while 
her art continued its grand manner in such 
masters as Tiepolo and his brother-in-law, 
Guardi. Considering Tiepolo’s works as a whole 
it is as if he were passionately moved to reflect 
the splendour of the Venetian ideal, prolonging 
those last days of beauty to the delight of his 
own era and that of posterity. Not only in 
Venice but in Wiirzburg, where he painted 
decorations for the Archbishop’s palace, and in 
Spain where he ‘illuminated’ many royal houses, 
his energy was stupendous. The Reading Angel 
(canvas, 25 x 34 in.) in the possession of Giorgio 


Cesarano (Galleria della Torre, Bergamo) isd 
typical little fragment of this master’s colossal 


genius. 


Glyn Philpot (1884-1937) 

THE recent comprehensive exhibition of 
work of Glyn Philpot at the Leighton Ho 
Art Gallery, Kensington, revives‘a memory 
an important English artist. That so fine a 
painter is temporarily forgotten is part of 
melancholy choas of art since his day, which 
tended to obscure the reputation of artists who, 
for the sake of convenience, can be categorised 
as Edwardian. While Glyn Philpot was indebtex 
to the Italian Old Masters is obvious, it is 
equally obvious that he paid his debt with 
interest. His portraits at the Royal Academy: 
before 1914 and between the wars are among 
the best of the English School; and I remem’ 
particularly Mrs. Henry Mond, Italian Soldier, 
Mrs. Basil Fothergill and Daughters. There were 
also such characteristic pictures as La Zarzarrosa, 
Manuelito, the Circus Boy, studies of negroes, and 
several works with a religious symbolism. 

Philpot was not indifferent to what was good 
in evolutionary art, and during the last years o} 
his life revised his painting technique. Yet it was 
an utterly conscientious revision and being 
founded upon his deep knowledge of the 
tradition and consummate draughtsmanship, a 
creative experiment. 

Some day that brief Edwardian era and 
between wars period in academic art, so-called, 
will come into its own. In fact a revaluation of | 
the work of Glyn Philpot and several equally 
gifted contemporaries is overdue. 


Beaux-Arts Gallery 


MR. JEFFERY CAMP’S first one-man show is 
now running, until 2nd May, at the Beaux-Arts 
Gallery (1 and 7 Bruton Place, London, W.1). — 
A Suffolk man, the artist studied at Lowestoft — 
and Ipswich Art Schools and at the Edinburgh © 
College of Art where he won the Andrew 
Grant Bursary in 1944 and Travelling Scholar-_ 
ship the following year. Mr. Camp specialises on 
Suffolk coast and landscape subjects, painting 
them with considerable originality and atmo-— 
spheric quality. 
At the same gallery some lithographs by 
James Condor preserve a certain eighteen- 
ninetyish charm. By no means a good draughts- 
man, Condor made up for this defect with a 
certain delicacy of colour in his designs for fans, 
painted on silk. Essentially artificial, his work 
was influenced by the theatre and the French 
eighteenth-century féte champ étre convention. 


Winston Churchill, the Painter 


BY the time these notes appear, the exhibition of 
some of Sir Winston Churchill’s paintings will 
have opened in the Diploma Gallery at the 
Royal Academy of Arts, It is not clear at the 
time of going to press which pictures will be 
exhibited. But just as they did when shown in 
Australia last year, the pictures to be seen in 
London will show a painter of simplicity and 
directness, sensitive to light and colour and pat- 
tern, with a fine bravura touch significant of 
Churchill character. 


Books Reviewed 


E XVIle SIECLE FRANCAIS: By Stéphane 
Faniel and others. (Paris: Hachette. 4,950 
French francs.) 


HIS sumptuously produced volume is the 

third to appear in the Collection Connaissance 
ss Arts, the first two having dealt with the arts in 
rance in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
spectively. Such books as these have a special 
lace in French social life. Attractively produced, 
sually expensive-looking with a highly decora- 
ye cover, and containing a very considerable 
reponderance of illustration over text, they are 
itended to lie about on occasional tables in the 
rawing rooms of that section of well-to-do 
rench society which takes a far more acute 
aterest in intellectual matters than its counter- 
art in England. To say this is not, however, to 
uggest that this series is merely ‘smart’ or 
popular’ in any pejorative sense of those over- 
yorked words. As Mr. T. S. Eliot pointed out 
ong ago, the French mondaines who flocked to 
isten to Bergson’s lectures were far from in- 
apable of using their intelligence. It can be 
afely asserted that Le XVIle Siecle Frangais 
ogether with its two predecessors form a 
valuable pictorial encyclopedia of the arts in 
9ost-Renaissance France, provided they are used 
with a minimum of discretion. 

The illustrations show no sign, such as was 
sccasionally apparent in the earlier volumes, of 
aaving been compiled with scissors and paste 
from back numbers of the enterprising journal 
which sponsors the series. They include many 
specially photographed pieces which are quite 
unfamiliar and, as is nearly always the case with 
Connaissance des Arts, the colour plates are of 
almost uniformly high standard. Moreover, the 
text contains far fewer of those sweeping 
generalisations which were inclined to irritate 
specialists in the previous volumes. 

A pleasing feature of the whole series is the 
prominent place given to the industrial arts. 
In the latest volume there are some seven 
hundred plates of objects of art to only just over 
one tenth that number of reproductions of 
paintings. This is particularly satisfactory in a 
period like the seventeenth century in France. 
The paintings of Poussin, Claude and the 
peintres de la Réalité (who played such an 
important part in last year’s Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy), are all that most people 
know of French art in the seventeenth century 
before the death of Mazarin, whilst from the 
opening of Louis XIV’s personal reign onwards 
the industrial arts were deliberately elevated to a 
pre-eminence which they have never before or 
since been assigned by the head of any state. 
The Gobelins factory was the instrument Louis 
created for this purpose. Its most luxurious 
; the silver furniture with which the 
‘state rooms at Versailles were once largely filled 
(Pexcellence du travail surpassait méme la matiére’ 
Félibien) have long since disappeared, but 
is some cause for national pride that the two 
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finest pieces of royal furniture surviving from 
the apogee of Louis XIV’s reign which the 
editors could find to illustrate in this book are 
both still in English private collections. One of 
these was actually in the King’s apartments at 
Versailles in 1684, and, except for its companion 
(also in England), is a unique relic of the most 
grandiose phase of French furniture-making.— 
FJ.B.W. 


LES EGLISES PARISIENNES: MOYEN 

AGE ET RENAISSANCE: Par Amédée 
 Boinet. (Paris: Les éditions de minuit. 1958.) 
THERE is no city in the world with a greater 
world-wide appeal than Paris: it is due both to 
its beauty as a city and to the creative genius of 
its people in the realms of art and fashion. 

Many years ago, during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, the world was much smaller 
than it is today but the appeal of Paris was just 
as great as a seat of knowledge and piety. No 
other city in Christendom, not even Rome, had 
a greater number of churches, chapels and 
abbeys. More than two thirds of these were 
destroyed or desecrated at the time of the 
French Revolution, and then, some sixty years 
later, during the reign of Napoleon III, the 
craze for straight and wide boulevards was 
responsible for the demolition of some of the 
beautiful churches and chapels which had 
survived the blind fury of mob law only to be 
sentenced to death by the arch-planner Baron 
Haussmann. 

The story of the Paris churches which are no 
more is, indeed, a tragic one, but Amédée 
Boinet’s story is a happy one; for it presents to 
us with consummate knowledge and grace those 
ancient churches in which the people of Paris 
still worship as their forbears have done for 
many centuries. Visitors to Paris from all parts 
of the civilized world flock to Notre Dame and 
La Sainte Chapelle as well they may since both 
are monuments of outstanding architectural 
beauty as well as of unique historical interest. 
But there are still in Paris fifty-five other 
ancient churches besides those two famous 
shrines recorded and described by Amédée 
Boinet in his excellently illustrated and really 
fascinating book.—A.L.S 


THE BELLES HEURES OF JEAN, DUKE 
OF BERRY, PRINCE OF FRANCE: 
With an Introduction by James J. Rorimer, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Description of plates by Margaret 
B. Freeman, Curator of The Cloisters. 
(U.S.A.: Published October, 1958 (obtainable 
only from the Museum: $4.75). London: 
Thames & Hudson. 42s. net.) 


FACSIMILE reproductions of mediaeval illu- 
minated books have in the main been addressed 
to a limited public because of their understand- 
ably high cost and the small number of copies 
printed. For the Metropolitan Museum to have 
issued a selection of pages from its Belles Heures 


of the Duke of Berry at a nominal cost in a 
numerically large edition, superbly printed, 
amounts to a munificent gift to students of 
mediaeval painting. Thirty-two of the ninety- 
four full page illustrations by Pol de Limbourg 
and his brothers have been rendered with 
utmost fidelity by the French firm of printers 
and engravers, Draeger Fréres. So carefully has 
the work been done that it has required of 
modern processes about the same amount of 
time (three years) as the execution of the 
original. 

By 1410 the Flemish painters are known to 
have been in the service of the Duke, and in 1413 
the work was first recorded in his inventory as 
a ‘belles heures, very well and richly illustrated’. 
Today it is the only existing complete book by 
the Limbourgs. It is on exhibition at The 
Cloisters, where the visitor may view only the 
two facing pages at which it is open. Granting 
that there is something inimitable about the 
original colours, particularly the ultramarine 
from costly lapis in which the mediaeval painter 
delighted, it is a great privilege to be able to 
turn through the pages of this new publication 
and experience something of the effect of the 
work as a whole. The Belles Heures is unusually 
rich in scenes from lives of the saints, offering 
opportunity for the full exercise of a fluent 
narrative style. Here is Catherine of Alexandria 
in prison attended by angels, and St. Bruno with 
his white-robed brothers entering the Grande 
Chartreuse. Another scene, a bird’s-eye view of 
their chapel and the individual, pink-tiled cells 
of the monks, with lay brothers fishing in the 
foreground, has a realism almost unknown at its 
period. St. Jerome is tempted by the devil and 
two beautiful maidens; St. Anthony buries 
St. Paul the Hermit in a grave dug by lions. 
In the scene in which St. Nicholas saves the 
storm-tossed mariners there is an attempt to 
indicate a clearing sky. Charlemagne is seated 
on a throne as he appears as one of the Nine 
Heroes on a mediaeval tapestry. The Annunciation 
which opens the work is in an elaborate Italianate 
border, and the composition shows an Italian 
influence evident in other scenes of the life of 
Christ, save that the Nativity suggests a treatment 
by Melchior Broederlam. The Court of Heaven 
shows the influence of the Paris ateliers. The 
more personal style of the Limbourgs, with 
figures in dramatic poses, is scen in the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds, suggesting the 
style they were to develop more fully in the 
Tres Riches Heures, now at Chantilly, on which 
they were engaged until 1416, the year of the 
Duke’s death and of their own. 

The colouring in the illustrations for the 
Belles Heures is always limpid, sometimes 
brilliant, sometimes muted, and shows a studied 
use of greyed tones and pale neutral passages of 
lilac-greys, olive greens, ivory, and occasionally 
white which emphasize the depth of the ultra- 
marine and cobalt blues, the occasional flashes 
of vermilion and orange, the skilful touches of 
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pale yellow and the ever dominant rose. 
Gradations from yellow to green in the back- 
grounds, from green to brown, brown to grey, 
are subtle and in these difficult transition tones 
as well as in the more dramatic passages the 
quality of the reproductions is supreme. 

The Belles Heures, once in the possession of 
the Ailly family and therefore known as the 
Heures d’Ailly, was purchased by Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild in 1880 and later passed 
to Baron Maurice de Rothschild. In 1954 it was 
acquired by the Museum, with the Hours of 
Jeanne d’Evreux, a little prayer book of a 
Queen of France having miniatures in grisaille 
by Jean Pucelle, which the Museum published 
last year in a similar manner. Nearly a century 
separates the two prayer books and the art of 
the enlumineur had reached its dazzling summit 
when the Belles Heures was executed by the 
Limbourg brothers. The fact that its vellum 
pages with their borders of ivy leaves burnished 
with gold, enclosing painting shining with 
enamel-like colours, have been so faithfully 
reproduced gives the Museum cause for pride 
in what is probably its finest publication to the 
present time, a work which is in itself an 
achievement in the graphic arts.—H.C. 


The text of the New York edition is set in 
‘Monotype’ Bembo and printed by the Spiral 
Press, with decorations adapted from the 
Manuscript by Fritz Kredel; the Thames & 
Hudson edition (enclosed in a most beautiful 
box) is set in ‘Monotype’ Poliphilus, printed by 
Jarrolds of Norwich. 


LES ARTS PRIMITIFS FRANCAIS. 
ART MEROVINGIEN. ART CARO- 
LINGIEN. ART ROMAN: By Léon 
Gischia and Lucien Mazenod. Preface by Jean 
Verrier. Photographs by A. Dumas-Satigny. 
(Paris, Arts et Métiers graphiques, 18 rue 
Séguier, 31 p. and 224 pl. 2nd edition. 
4,200 frs.). 


THIS magnificent volume brings us a great 
number of works—miniatures, mural paintings, 
mosaics, stained glass, sculptures, goldsmiths’ 
work, enamels, ivories, etc.—either little-known 
or never before reproduced, and it is, therefore, a 
work of prime importance for the study of 
French art in the early Middle Ages. In a long 
preface, M. Jean Verrier discusses the influences 
from the Orient or other distant lands which 
were at work ofi the artists: ‘Powerful colonies of 
oriental merchants—Syrians, as they were then 
called—who had supplanted all other traders in 
the Mediterranean, settled in Provence and from 
there spread little by little over the whole of 
Gaul and as far as England. They brought with 
them from the Orient, Egypt and Byzantium, 
stuffs, jewels, ivories, ceramics, whose subtle 
decoration could not fail to influence an art which 
was coming to birth, while at the same time they 
introduced the new iconographical themes of the 
Oriental Church’, 

We know that the treasure of the Cathedral of 
Sens possesses a remarkable collection of Oriental 
works—including the shrouds of St. Columba, 
St. Lupus and St. Victor—outstanding examples 
of those textiles which inspired sculptors, 
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miniaturists, and other artists in the High Middle 
Ages. 

One of the first attempts at the representation 
of the human figure is to be seen on a little-known 
piece, dating from the end of the fourth century. 
This is the drinking vessel with metal mounts 
found in a tomb in the burial ground at Lavoye 
(Meuse), and now in the Museum at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye. On it are five crudely worked 
scenes taken from the Gospel of St, Luke. The 
artist certainly had before him a piece of Oriental 
goldsmiths’ work, or a Byzantine ivory. The 
fifth- or sixth-century ivory plaque from one of 
the covers of the Gospels of St. Lupicinus, now in 
the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, is of Syrio-Egyptian origin. 

The famous sacramentary of Gellone, written 
between 755 and 787 for the Abbey of Flavigny 
in the diocese of Autun, also in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is exceptionally richly decorated for 
the period. Besides many animals of all kinds from 
French Colonial regions, exotic creatures such as 
parrots, peacocks and winged gryphons are 
represented. The human figure, too, features 
prominently in the decoration. There is notably 
a figure dressed in a long oriental robe and wear- 
ing a Phrygian cap. The seventh-century Ash- 
burnham Pentateuch from Tours, now also in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, is mysterious in 
origin and may have been executed in North 
Africa or in Spain. Its full page miniatures, 
strikingly, if crudely, realistic in style, were 
certainly a source of inspiration for the miniatur- 
ists of the Carolingian and Romanesque periods. 

From the reign of Charlemagne onwards the 
art of manuscript illumination developed very 
considerably, and active centres were established 
in Tours, Rheims, Corbie, Metz and elsewhere. 
A delicate example of mural painting of the same 
period has been preserved in the crypt of St. 
Germain at Auxerre, and the only surviving 
Carolingian mosaic in France may be seen in the 
church of St. Germiny-les-Prés. 

It was the custom, from the tenth century 
onwards, to decorate the outside of churches with 
friezes of sculpture, of which the two most 
beautiful examples are the eleventh-century ones 
on the churches of St. Eusice at Selles-sur-Cher, 
and St. Paul-lés-Dax. As Henri Focillon so justly 
remarked, there is no question here of ‘sculpture 
intimately associated with architecture, and 
adapted to its special needs and forms’. 

MM. Gischia and Mazenod show us several 
typical examples of Romanesque miniature paint- 
ing: the Apocalypse of St. Sever, the tropar and 
second Bible of St. Martial of Limoges, the Life of 
St. Radegonda, etc., and from the numerous 
mural paintings preserved in France they have 
selected those of St. Savin, Vic, Tavant, Brinay 
and Chateau-Landon. 

A few works of sculpture may be mentioned, 
where the artists show, as at Vézelay and Autun, 
that they almost always succeeded in freeing 
themselves from foreign influences, to create 
works of an independent character and purely 
French in style, although it may be remarked that 
the crowns of the Magi at Autun are Sassanid; 
that the Christ in Majesty in the Museum at 
Rodez is of a Byzantine type; and that the signs 
of the Zodiac in the Musée des Augustins at 


Toulouse appear to have been derived from a 
antique model. The volume closes with som 
reproductions of stained glass of the twelfth cer 
tury from the Cathedrals of Le Mans, Poitie: 
and Chartres. The Crucifixion at Poitiers is a 
outstanding example, in which the quality of th 
drawing equals the beauty of the colour.—Ch i 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 

By John Pope-Hennessy. (London: Thi} 

Phaidon Press. gos. net.) . | 


IN the first of his three volumes on Italia’ 
sculpture, Mr. Pope-Hennessy remarked tha) 
‘Italian Gothic sculpture forms a prologue, aj 
Italian Baroque sculpture forms an epilogue, tj 
the central chapter on Renaissance art’. He hal 
now given us the central chapter—or thi 
greater part of it—for in this second volume hr 
takes the story forwards from Brunelleschi anc 
Donatello in Florence to the Lombardi in Venice: 
Like its predecessor, this volume consists of 
stimulating general Introduction and an ex 
haustive catalogue of the principal work 
illustrated, with biographical and bibliographice 
notes on the major sculptors of the period (39 o | 
them). The book is very handsomely producec’ 
and the illustrations—notably the 144 large 
plates many of which seem to have beer 
specially photographed—are outstandingly good 
Indeed, several of them must rank amongst the 
finest photographs ever made of sculpture: ane 
marbles and bronzes are notoriously difficult te 
photograph well or even adequately. Italian 
Renaissance Sculpture must, in fact, be accorded < 
warm welcome both for the well-written) 
scholarly text and for the brilliant illustrations 
It provides the best, indeed, the only reliable, 
introduction to one of the greatest and most) 
fascinating periods in the whole history 0: 
European art. { 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy begins with a Treice a 
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of Ghiberti’s and Brunelleschi’s trial reliefs fo 
the Baptistry doors at Florence, thus vindicating 
his decision to open this volume with Brun 
leschi and Donatello rather than with Ghiberti.” 
He then proceeds to a brief discussion of the 
intellectual and political background, pointing, 
out that ‘since sculpture was the only classical’ 
figurative art for which adequate evidence) 
survived, it was natural that sculptors should’ 
lead the search for a commemorative style 
which would reflect the facts of contemporary | 
existence, contemporary preconceptions and! 
states of mind, as faithfully as Roman sculpture | 
had reflected the Roman world’. This attitude’ 
to antiquity, which is reflected in nearly all the! 
outstanding works of art of the period, led to 
the revival of the free standing figure, the) 
portrait bust and the grand equestrian monu-— 
ment. Similarly, the new attention directed to 
the sepulchral monument brought the humanist 
tomb into being. Small bronze statues also 
regained the popularity they had enjoyed in the 
classical world and ‘a whole mythology w: 4 
house-trained for domestic use’. L 

After a brilliant summary of Donatello’s 
achievement, Mr. Pope-Hennessy passes, b 
way of a comparison of the two cantorie 
carved for Florence Cathedral, to an account of 
later fifteenth-century Florentine reliefs an 


sues, stressing the revolutionary impact of 
chio’s work. The next chapter is devoted 
the humanist tomb from Donatello’s and 

chelozzo’s Brancacci monument of 1427, 

'§. Angelo a Nilo at Naples, to Pietro 
yrrigiano’s monument to Henry VII and 
zabeth of York, of 1512-19, in Westminster 
obey—‘the northernmost bridge-head of 
srentine Renaissance art’. The section on 
rtrait busts is probably the most interesting 
the whole book and enables the author to 
obe and examine the nature of the artists’ 
pendence on classical prototypes. A somewhat 
agthy section on the equestrian monument 
principally concerned with Donatello’s 
attamalata and Verrocchio’s Colleoni but 
30 serves to introduce the name of the greatest 
tistic personality of the age—Leonardo da 
inci. 
‘Beside the Florentine achievement of these 
-ars most of the indigenous sculpture of other 
gions seems tame and unexciting. But 
Pope-Hennessy is undaunted and proceeds 
ystematically to examine the work produced 
1 Siena, Lombardy, Rome and Naples. To the 
‘empio Malatestiano at Rimini he devotes a 
ngthy, stimulating though perhaps con- 
-oversial chapter and he closes with an excellent 
ppreciation of the Lombardo family in Venetia. 
¢ also includes a very interesting account of 
he bronze statuette, with special reference to 
Liccio’s poetical evocations of Arcadia. It is, 
,owever, a pity that room could not have been 
ound for a brief section on medals which are 
oo often considered the property of icono- 
phers and numismatists, though many are 
quisite works of art and might justly be 
eated as sculpture. (In the first volume 
. Pope-Hennessy remarked that ‘Pisanello, 
n his last medallic images, had created the 
Renaissance portrait’.) 
- The text of this volume is written in a clear 
and lively manner, with a far greater attention 
to style than is usual in scholarly works on the 
istory of art. Occasionally one hears the tap 
f the lecturer’s pointer as he orders another 
ide onto the screen—‘The sculptor is Mino da 
iesole, the sitter is Piero de’Medici, and the 
date is 1453'—but Mr. Pope-Hennessy can also 
strike off a telling description or vivid com- 
parison. Of the reliefs in the Santo at Padua he 
remarks, for instance: ‘It seems that the Lombardi 
illustrated not the hagiographical legend of 
St. Anthony, but some play about St. Anthony 
written by Racine’. In the catalogue of plates his 
style is more economical, though he can usually 
find space for an acid comment. 

This catalogue of plates will be of great 
interest to all specialist students and of funda- 
mental importance for future scholars. With a 
remarkable ability for sifting evidence, Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy summarises all the significant published 
material on each sculpture, leaving no doubt as 
to where the central problems lie and how he 
would resolve them. His almost legal method of 
assembling material is seen at its best in the 
treatment of Donatello’s altar in the Santo at 
Padua where he arrives at a new and very con- 
vincing solution after submitting all his learned 


and ingenious predecessors to a rigorous cross- : 


examination. His account of the Tempio 
Malatestiano is also of outstanding interest 
though he is forced at the end of a process of 
elimination to arrive only tentatively at the 
name of Matteo de’Pasti as the author of what 
he considers ‘the finest of the carvings in the 
Tempio’. Whether these are the finest or not 
is, of course, a matter of taste. There may well 
be some who will prefer Agostino di Duccio’s 
sensitively modelled and superbly elegant relief 
of an angel drawing a curtain to the relief of 
Venus, reproduced next to it, which Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy ascribes to Matteo de’Pasti. 

The choice of plates for a volume on a period 
of such abundant richness must have been a 
difficult task. Mr. Pope-Hennessy has contrived 
to present a well-balanced series which is 
representative of the whole field and yet stresses 
the excellence of the greatest masters. Donatello 
is given nearly a quarter of the total number of 
plates—as is only just—and the other Florentines, 
Luca della Robbia, Bernardo and Antonio 
Rossellino, Desiderio da Settignano, Mino da 
Fiesole, Benedetto da Majano, Verrocchio and 
Pollajuolo, are also well represented. One may 
feel that the Lombard G. A. Amedeo is awarded 
rather too much space, but the only sculptor to 
have been skimped is Matteo Civitale. He is 
represented by the somewhat unattractive efligy 
of S. Romano which reveals none of the 
exquisite frosty precision of his carving. 

This book makes a very notable contribution 
to the history of Italian art and its importance is 
increased when set beside its predecessor. For 
although it may profitably be read on its own, 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture should be considered 
in conjunction with the volume on Gothic 
sculpture to which the author frequently refers 
back, and with the forthcoming third volume 
of whose existence in the author’s mind one is 
constantly made aware. The section on portrait 
busts, for example, will only be properly 
appreciated when Mr. Pope-Hennessy comes 
to consider Alessandro Vittoria, Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini and Alessandro Algardi. Similarly, the 
chapter on equestrian monuments—of which 
only two were created in the quattrocento— 
might seem unnecessarily long unless we regard 
it as an introduction to the grandiose works of 
Giovanni Bologna, Orazio Mocchi and Bernini, 
which are to follow. 

At the end of the present volume Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy leaves us, Scheherazade-like, at the 
dramatic moment when ‘mankind stood face to 
face with the colossus of Michelangelo’. In the 
next and eagerly awaited volume he plans to 
carry his magisterial survey through the High 
Renaissance to Bernini and his followers. It is 
an exciting prospect.—H.H. 


THE TATE GALLERY: By John Rothen- 
stein. (London: Thames & Hudson. £6 6s. 
net.) 


THE TATE GALLERY after many vicissitudes 
and fluctuations of fortune is now firmly 
established among ‘The Great Museums and 
Art Galleries’—the subject of this series of 
lavishly produced picture books. The latest 
volume is well calculated to foster the popularity 
of The Tate by affording a selection chosen by 


the Director from among the best works of all 
periods and schools represented in the collection, 
reproduced in colour and photogravure. If the 
68 colour plates for the most part serve to evoke 
memories rather than to convey the quality of 
the originals (some have the all too familiar 
lifeless and slightly oleaginous look, with in 
several instances a horrid distortion of values), 
memories will be stimulated and the knowledge 
of the large majority of readers greatly enlarged 
by Sir John Rothenstein’s critical and historic 
commentaries on the plates, which are remark- 
able for their sensibility and catholicity of 
appreciation. They are moreover—and this is 
no small gain—lucid and quite untainted by 
the obscurities of current critical aesthetic jargon. 
The same qualities are conspicuous in the brief 
general Introduction, which vividly, but with 
humorous moderation and objectivity, relates 
the extraordinary and absorbing history of 
The Tate. 
For priority among its extraordinary aspects 
it would be difficult to choose between the 
grotesque story of the Chantrey Bequest, through 
the administration of which the Royal Academy 
over a long period foisted a horrifying number 
of works on the gallery which are eminently 
unlikely to be restored to favour by any con- 
ceivable revolution in taste, and the humiliations 
and affronts suffered by its first great benefactor 
in his laudable endeavour to found a gallery of 
British art. As for the Lane Bequest, an issue 
with which The Tate was deeply concerned at 
the outset, though now all but a few of the 
pictures ‘being no longer modern have been 
transferred from The Tate to the National 
Gallery’, Sir John states the case for and against 
its retention in England without committing 
himself, justly observing that the bitter and long- 
drawn-out controversy ‘makes a sad comment 
on human affairs’. Incidentally, the uninitiated 
may well wonder why, if on the score of age 
the Lane pictures have been transferred others 
of the same period and of comparable quality 
are suffered to remain. The Tate was given its 
own Board of Trustees during the first World 
War, but they were then and long remained 
completely in thrall to the National Gallery and 
Burlington House. Not until so lately as 1946 
did The Tate obtain its own purchase grant (this 
is not stated by the Director but the fact is 
recorded in The National Gallery current report), 
and only three years ago it became fully 
independent—truly astounding proof of official 
procrastination and reluctance to recognise 
inescapable obligations. The original terms of 
reference have been drastically revised and the 
collections now represent not only modern 
British art but British art from the age of 
Elizabeth onwards and modern art, painting and 
sculpture, both foreign and English. 

In the consideration of ways and means and 
the provision for future needs we are told that 
priority must be accorded to the school of Paris, 
but about that there may well be sharply con- 
flicting views. It may seem far from obvious that 
The Tate should be expected to contain a fully 
representative collection of modern French 
painting, since even if the acquisition of master 
pieces of that school were a practicable policy, 
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Domestic 


Silver 
CHARLES OMAN 


The foremost authority on English silver 
has revised his standard work, bringing 
the text up-to-date and rewriting the 
important last chapter on hallmarks and 
falsifications and he has introduced the 
fruits of recent research in his own special 
study of engraving. The book thus main- 
tains its eminence as a guide of sound 
scholarship for the student and the 
collector. 
4th edition 120 illustrations 

Just published 21s. net 


The Carver’s 


Companion 


A Guide to Carving 
in Wood and Stone 


PETER MORTON 


A practical guide, by one of the country’s 
leading carvers, for both the beginner 
and the experienced craftsman. Carving 
in wood has pride of place, but working 
in stone and other materials is considered, 
with sections on modelling in clay and 
other ancillary subjects. 

A chapter on Roman lettering indicates 
the pleasures and possibilities of the 
carver’s art in the designing and cutting 
of inscriptions. 


59 photographs 9 drawings 


Just published 30s. net 
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they would be ‘drained off’ in due course by the 
National Gallery; which apparently also aspires 
to acquire them independently. And even 
among those who are fully convinced of the 
need for still larger grants for both institutions 
than have so recently been accorded, there will 
surely be many who will fail to see why, since 
the Courtauld Collection in the new University 
galleries is open to the public and can never be 
alienated, in assessing our total resources in 
great French pictures of the second half of the 
nineteenth century that collection should be 
left out of account, merely because strictly it is 
not national property. However that may be, 
Sir John contents himself with observing—and 
it is a complete and barely credible proof of 
official parsimony—that in the last forty years 
the total aid from the Government for the 
purchase of works of art received by the gallery 
has amounted only to £54,450, a sum which 
today would not represent much more than 
a tenth of the price of Seurat’s Une Baignade. 
Since the last war, despite this miserable subsidy 
and largely through private munificence, the 
several collections at The Tate have been greatly 
expanded; though of British painting in the 
seventeenth century the representation is still 
quite inadequate. Apart from Turner, by far the 
largest collection of works by one artist are the 
more than four hundred examples of the work 
of Alfred Stevens, who, though in the last resort 
derivative and tied to Renaissance classical 
idioms, Sir John holds to be ‘that lofty and 
extraordinarily versatile genius’. Surely there is 
no evidence that Hogarth, as we are told in the 
note on The Graham Children, was a ‘close 
friend of Dr. Benjamin Hoadley’ (sic), his 
contacts with that nefarious prelate being through 
the younger Benjamin Hoadly with whom he 
was on intimate terms. 

If the colour plates leave a good deal to be 
desired, the photographic illustrations are 
uniformly excellent. But a handsome and costly 
picture book is all very well: the urgent need of 
visitors to The Tate is catalogues which, within 
their own field, can compare in scholarship and 
authority with those issued at short intervals 
since the war by the National Gallery.—R.E. 


LONDON, VOL. I, THE CITIES OF 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: By 
Nikolaus Pevsner. (Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex: Penguin Books, rss. net.). 


HAVING guided us at a spanking pace round 
nine counties, Dr. Pevsner has returned to ‘the 
floure of cities all, gemme of joye, jasper of 
Jocunditie’ and devoted the twelfth volume of 
his Buildings of England series to the cities of 
London and Westminster. This volume is 
doubly welcome for it completes the survey of 
London he began in 1952 and brings with it the 
reassuring news that the series will be continued 
until all the counties of England have been 
covered. Although the individual volumes have 
not been without their errors and omissions— 
on which zealous local historians have been 
quick to pounce—the value of the whole series 
can hardly be exaggerated. Indeed, it has no 
equivalent in any other country and when the 
corrected second edition appears, as it is most 


sincerely to be hoped it will, this great archi 
tural survey must take its rightful place am 
the monuments of scholarship produced in 
England. The present reviewer can boast 
having detected few errors in this London and 
Westminster volume. The altarpiece in St, 
George’s, Hanover Square is attributed to 
Thornhill (on p. 88) and, correctly, to Kent (on 
p. 426); it is a little misleading to state that the: 
Banqueting House ‘uses Portland stone—it is said 
that this is its first use in London’—without 
adding that only the orders and crowning 
balustrade of the original building were in 
Portland stone (the whole was ‘restored’ in) 
Portland Stone in 1833). The one serious § 
deficiency of this book is that it lacks the) 

essential index of place names. 

Devoted to the City of London, Holborn and 
the City of Westminster, the volume covers an 
extremely rich area including St. Paul’s) 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey to which a _ 
justly large proportion of the text is given. 
Town houses and specifically town churches 
dominate the scene, however, and Dr. Pevsner’s — 
admirable introduction may almost be read as a _ 
microcosmic history of urban architecture in 
England. From London Wall and the Temple of © 
Mithras to the Time-Life building in Bond Street 
and the Churchill Gardens flats at Pimlico, © 
nothing escapes his eagle eye, and his comments © 
are as pithy, erudite and stimulating as ever. 
Furthermore, as the area contains some of 
England’s most monstrous buildings, Dr. 
Pevsner has plenty of scope to exercise his 
caustic wit. Of the Daily Telegraph office in 
Fleet Street he remarks that it is ‘a building in — 
which neo-Graeco-Egyptian imitation has — 
gone modernistic, with much fluting, fancy 
iron-work and little to recommend it’; and he 
vividly describes ‘Ideal House’ in Great Marl- 
borough Street as ‘an architectural parallel to 
the Wurlitzer in music—black sheer granite and 
rich gilt with the lush floral motifs of the Paris — 
exhibition of 1925’. 

There can be few Londoners so well informed 
that they have nothing to learn from this book. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Pevsner’s intention is not 
only to give information but to educate taste. 
For all his emphasis on archaeological accuracy, 
he considers buildings qualitatively rather than 
historically. A pioneer in the appreciation of — 
Victorian architecture, he is a discerning critic 
of the buildings of every period and prepared to 
give as much attention to a Wren church or a 
Georgian house as to a Victorian club, an art © 
nouveau public house (he dwells lovingly on the — 
‘bronze figures of alluring maidens in conjunc- 
tion with flower stalks out of which grow — 
electric bulbs’ at The Salisbury in St. Martin’s — 
Lane), or a modern block of flats. Moreover, he 
has an eye to the future, and when he remarks . 
on ‘picturesque town planning’—which he — 
finds a peculiarly English art—he clearly refers _ 
to the problems of our own time, notably the 4 

‘ 


rebuilding of the Barbican area and St. Paul’s — 
Cathedral. 

Though it contains so many of the finest 
buildings in all England, the architectural 
history of London makes a depressing story of 
wasted opportunities and open vandalism. Over 


e past fifty years, one act of Philistinism has 
owed another with little living architecture 
sing from the ruins. It is particularly poignant 
, read in this book of the innocent little sus- 
snsion bridge in St. James’s Park, which Dr. 
evsner says ‘must be saved’ but has already 
Ilen prey to the beaurocratic planners. The 
de of destruction which has swallowed up 
egent Street, the Adelphi and Berkeley Square, 
yet unchecked, but happily Dr. Pevsner sees a 
limmer of hope for the future in the bold 
rchitectural policy of the London County 
touncil.—H.H. 


WILLIAM ETTY: By Dennis Farr (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 70s. net.) 


The Season’s paintings do not please, 
Gentlemen, 
Like Etty, Mulready, Maclise.... 


THUS spoke Thomas Hardy’s late nineteenth- 
entury Ancient, looking back to the balmy 
irst decades of the Victorian era. The three 
rtists he named had all been honoured in 
heir day but had passed under a cloud. Etty 
Jone has returned to vogue in recent years— 
srincipally, one suspects, because he painted 
entimental nudes while Mulready and Maclise, 
who may well be thought his superiors as 
artists, devoted themselves to genre and history 
pieces. Early in the present century Etty was 
awarded a modest niche in the history of the 
British school. In 1943 Mr. William Gaunt and 
Mr. F. G. Roe published their book on Etty and 
Nude. Then there were two retrospective exhib- 
itions of Etty’s work at York followed by an 
Arts Council touring exhibition. And now Mr. 
Dennis Farr has made Etty the subject of a mono- 
graph in the English Master Painters series. The 
inclusion of Etty in a series hitherto devoted to 
artists of such importance as Reynolds, Boning- 
ton, Hogarth, Lely, Richard Wilson and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, inflates his reputation to 
bursting point. 

Mr. Farr has performed his task very con- 
scientiously and he can hardly be blamed if he 
has failed to establish Etty as one of the English 
Master Painters. His. book is, indeed, a pains- 
taking academic exercise and is likely to remain 
the leading authority on Etty’s work for many a 
long year. It consists of a biographical account of 
the artist followed by a well-documented 
‘catalogue of all his paintings—save for the 
‘multitudinous nude studies of which only a 
modest three score are described—and a selection 
of his drawings. In an Appendix nine of Etty’s 

personal letters are printed in full for the first 
time. The book is illustrated with 96 pages of 
plates and a colour frontispiece. 

By reference to contemporary documents, 
Mr. Farr has solved many problems to which his 
predecessor, Alexander Gilchrist (whom he con- 
temptuously terms an ‘amateur biographer’), 
only alluded or left unmentioned in The Life of 
William Etty R.A. (1855). He has developed a 
nice eye to distinguish between the works of the 

master and pictures by other hands which have 
occasionally passed under his name. Moreover, 
he describes each of Etty’s more important 


with ample quotations from the shocked . 


or adulatory newspaper reviews of the time. He 
might, perhaps, have said more of the poses 
which Etty borrowed from older masters; for it 
would be interesting to know from which paint- 
ings and statues they were derived. Nor would it 
have been out of place to discuss the poses 
adopted in the life-class which he so assiduously 
frequented. But this is a minor point. 

A few quotations will suffice to show the way 
in which Mr. Farr approached Etty’s work, and 
to indicate the tone of this highly serious book. 
Commenting on a contemporary criticism, he 
notes that the strange Combat of 1825—now in 
the National Gallery of Scotland—‘does indeed 
unite the qualities of, say, Titian’s Cain Slaying 
Abel (Sta. Maria della Salute, Venice) and Anni- 
bale Carracci’s Remus Slaying the Cattle Thieves, 
in the Palazzo Salem, Bologna . . .” (He might 
have added that the kneeling male figure is taken 
in reverse from Guido Reni’s Nessus). He 
declares that ‘few Academicians have sent in as 
their diploma piece work of such quality’ as 
Etty’s Sleeping Nymph and Satyrs (the nymph 
herself surely derives from Titian’s Andrians 
rather than Poussin as Mr. Farr suggests?) More- 
over, he has applied his critical eye to a selection 
of the drawings, remarking that, in comparison 
with another sketch in the same series, a curiously 
inept Backview of a stooping Female Nude ‘shows 
rather less understanding of form, though Etty’s 
crisp modelling links him, momentarily, with 
sculpture rather than painting. He has chosen an 
unusual view-point and has delighted in the 
more abstract monumental qualities of the 
human figure.’ Finally, he reaches his summing 
up in which he declares, with all the gravity ofa 
Lord Chief Justice, that ‘Etty is neither the Ingres 
nor the Delacroix of the British School, and any 
attempt to equate him with either of these two 
men would be both irrelevant and to misunder- 
stand his peculiar artistic personality. For 
although much of his best work appears 
startlingly fresh and advanced for its time, Etty 
could never shake himself quite free from an 
outmoded classicism. As a result, his imaginative 
powers became sterile and atrophied, the impetus 
of his earlier years was lost and he became not a 
prophet, but a grand glittering relic of a past age. 
Even so, British painting would be infinitely 
poorer if bereft of the work of one of the greatest 
figure painters it has so far produced. Despite his 
many shortcomings, Etty has left a rich and 
diverse artistic legacy, the scope of which is only 
now being fully understood.’ 

Turning from the text of this volume to the 
paintings themselves one is more keenly aware of 
Etty’s ‘many shortcomings’ than of his ‘rich and 
diverse artistic legacy’: indeed, one may some- 
times wonder if Mr. Farr’s enthusiastic com- 
ments and comparisons with Titian, Annibale, 
Carracci, Ingres and Delacroix were not written 
in a spirit of solemn farce. Seen momentarily in 
an art gallery or drawing room, an isolated work 
by Etty is not without some ‘period’ charm, but 
a roomful is wearisome to behold. In his great 
historical machines the poses are so tediously 
repetitious and the figures themselves so incom- 
pletely realised that one’s pleasure diminishes in 
direct proportion with the number seen. His 
portraits and landscapes attract attention by 
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their unfamiliarity but on closer inspection 
reveal themselves as uninspired derivations from 
Lawrence and Constable. Only the nude studies 
are of lasting interest for they reveal the dis- 
cordant strains of prudishness and sensuality in 
Etty’s character. 

To the psychologist, Etty, is, indeed, a 
fascinating case: a bachelor who night after 
night sat enraptured at the life-class never ceasing 
to paint that which he dared not touch, and who, 
forswearing marriage at the age of 56, wrote 
‘I pray GOD to help me that I may devote 
myself more purely to my Art, my Country and 
my GOD’. These strains in his character and 
work were no doubt responsible for the success 
which Etty enjoyed during the last decades of 
his life for they found an echo in the breasts of 
his patrons and, probably, his critics, who seem 
often to have been deliciously shocked by the 
great mountains of bare flesh exposed on his 
Academy exhibits. Mr. Farr has, however, 
chosen to write of Etty not as a psychological 
‘case’ nor as a phenomenon in the history of 
taste, but as a painter, and one of the English 
Master Painters at that—H.H. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


Crawhall 


ADRIAN BURY’S Joseph Crawhall was 
reviewed in the last issue of The Connoisseur 
(see p.110), but the publishers, Charles Skilton 
Ltd., deserve some mention for their ambitious 
production of the book. It is illustrated with 
seven colour plates (printed by four-colour 
half-tone on art paper, tipped in), 23 mono- 
chrome half-tones printed on the smooth 
cartridge text paper, and 36 monochrome 
collotype reproductions of paintings, printed by 
Gebriider Schmidt of Liibeck. The rest of the 
book and plates were printed by the Whitefriars 
Press in Tonbridge. 

There are certain eccentricities in the design of 
the binding and the title-page; and it is a pity 
that so many of the reproductions, which are 
small enough to have been printed the right way 
up on the page, are nevertheless placed side- 
ways, so that the book, which is heavy, must be 
turned to look at them. The main thing, how- 
ever, is that they are well reproduced: collotype 
gives a better idea of the texture and surface 
treatment of paintings than, perhaps, any other 
process, since no screen is interposed. 


Fritz Kredel 


THE Gravesend Press of Lexington, Kentucky, 
has just published the most charming small 
limited edition we have seen for a long time. It is 
Dolls and Puppets of the Eighteenth Century, 
illustrated in 24 drawings by Fritz Kredel, 
reproduced on copper and _ hand-coloured. 
Kredel, once a pupil of Rudolf Koch, moved 
from Frankfurt to the U.S.A. before the war, 
and besides being one of the most distinguished 
and active book illustrators in the world, has 
been a life-long puppeteer who, like the late 
W. A. Duiggins, conducts his own puppet 
theatre. The book (page size 6 x 44 in.) has 
been designed by one of Germany’s most 
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distinguished book-designers, Gotthard de 
Beauclair (Insel Verlag’s designer), and printed 
by Ludwig Ochms at Frankfiirt: it is bound in 
blue silk and boxed in a slip-case covered in a 
harmonizing patterned paper. The edition is 
limited to 500 copies at $10.00, obtainable from 
The Chiswick Bookshop, which caters particu- 
larly for bibliophiles and typographers at 45 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 


Hamlet, cut to seventy-cight minutes playing 
time, and acted by The Old Vic Company as a 
climax to their successful tour of the United 
States, was recently presented on CBF Television 
to an estimated audience of twenty-five million 
viewers—to reach which numbers the theatre 


would have to play it every night for about © 


thirty-eight years. The script of the television 
play was published before the performance with 
illustrations by Ben Shahn, and makes a 
remarkable book. Shahn has used a brush line 
of tremendous strength and economy, repro- 
duced with great fidelity by photo-litho-offset 
on white cartridge paper. The drawings appear 
both as full pages and mixed in with the text 
(set in Times Roman), which is also printed by 
offset. It would be a formidable task to find 
another artist in the world who could have made 
drawings which satisfy, like these, both as 
decorations to a printed page and as illustrations 
to Hamlet: they are hard, alive, passionate, and 
of an intellectual quality which Shakespeare 
deserves and has seldom had from his illustrators. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


The Studio: There can be few enterprises in the 
history of art publishing with so comprehensive 
a record as The Studio. Quite apart from its 
range of the books and special numbers published 
over the last fifty years, The Studio monthly 
magazine deals concisely with all forms of 
expression in the exciting art world of today. 
Taking some recent issues we find articles such 
as New Ways in German Art, Post-war Painting in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Brussels: Fifty Years of Modern 
Art, Danish Art Collectors are discussed authori- 
tatively in the April number, and Young Artists 
in Italy is a feature of the May issue. This is not 
to say that British and American art is neglected. 
On the contrary, The Studio keeps us fully in 
touch with what is going on here and the 
United States, regularly supported by Mr. G. S. 
Whittet’s always stimulating London Com- 
mentary. There is no doubt that The Studio thus 
justifies its sub-title as the Leading Magazine of 
Contemporary Art.—A.B. 


Art in America. Fall 1958. London: John 
Calder (Publishers) Ltd. (17 Sackville Street, 
W.1.) Subscription $10.00 a year. Foreign 
subscribers $1.00 extra for postage. Published 
quarterly. 


The Collectors’ Glossary of Antique and 
Fine Arts: By J. R. Bernasconi. London: The 
Estates Gazette Ltd. (47 Museum Street, 
W.C.1.) 37s. 6d, net (postage 1s. 6d. extra). 


Historic Houses and Castles in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Over 450 Ho 
Castles and Gardens open to the Publi 
Opening Times. London: Index Publisher 
Ltd. (69 Victoria Street, S.W.1.) 3s. net. 


The Travels of Marco Polo. With 2: 
illustrations in full colour from a fifteenth. 
century manuscript in the Bibliothéqu 
Nationale, Paris. London: André Deutsch! 
30s, net. | 


The Lords of Cobham Hall: By Esme 
Wingfield-Stratford, D.Sc. London: Cassell & 
Co. Ltd. sos. net. p 


Modern Australian Aboriginal Art: By 
Rex Battarbee. London: Angus & Robertson) 
30s. net. 


Tippoo’s Tiger: By Mildred Archer. London) | 
Victoria and Albert Museum: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 7s. 6d. net. 


Das 17. Jahrhundert in der Franzo: 
Malerei. Kunstmuseum, Bern. Illustrate 
Catalogue. Bern, Switzerland: Die Direktion 
Kunstmuseum. 


Pottery through the Ages: By George Savage 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books 
(A Pelican Book). 7s. 6d. net. 


Rembrandt: By E. R. Meijer. (Les Grand 
Peintres). Paris: Librairie Larousse (17 Rue 
Montparnasse and 114 Boulevard Raspail’ 
VIF). 


The Great Palace of the Byzantine 
Emperors. Second Report: By D. Talbot 
Rice. Edinburgh University Press: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons Ltd. £7 7s. net. 


French Drawings from American Col- 
lections. Clouet to Matisse. Exhibition 
Catalogue. New York: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Modern Silver. A Review of modern 
British gold and sterling silver. London: 
The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
(Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, 
E.C.2.) 2s. net. 


Wassily Kandinsky. Life and Work: By, 
Will Grohmann. London: Thames & Hudson. 
£47 7s. net. 


Botticelli: Text by André Chastel. London: 
George Rainbird. Standard edition. £7 73. 


net. 


English Victorian Jewellery: By Erle B 
_ ford. London: Country Life Ltd. 42s. net. 


The Proud Possessors: By Aline B. Saarinen. 
London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 30s. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Diary 


The Heywood-Lonsdale Loan : ‘Léon’ Dish : Mr. George 
Rainbird and Mosaics : Early Celtic Art 


TWENTY-THREE paintings from the col- 
L lection of Lt.-Col. Heywood-Lonsdale have 
seen lent for an indefinite period to the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool. This loan is of particular 
nterest since it is largely composed of Dutch 
eventeenth-century pictures which, when 
idded to the Gallery’s own holding of this 
chool—recently augmented by some excellent 
sxamples of Salomon Ruysdael, Van Goyen, 
4orst and Bor—make a collection of outstand- 
ng importance. The Walker Art Gallery has for 
ong owned the richest collection of foreign 
pictures in the North of England and new lustre 
has been added to it by Lt.-Col. Heywood- 
Lonsdale’s generous loan. To mark the occasion, 
the Gallery authorities have published an 
admirably documented catalogue of the works 
included in the loan. 

j@ihe Heywood-Lonsdale Collection, part of 
which has been lent to Liverpool, was begun by 
John Pemberton Heywood of Wakefield who 
died in 1835. It was further increased in the 
1880s by Arthur Pemberton Heywood-Lons- 
dale, the grand-father of the present owner. 
Like so many private collections in England, it 
‘contains a few masterpieces by great artists and a 
large number of excellent works by minor 
painters. Pictures of both types are included 
among the twenty-three now on show at the 
Walker Gallery. 


Italian Paintings 


The earliest picture included in this loan is a 
portrait of Lorenzo de’ Medici which is generally 
regarded as the best of several copies after a lost 


painting by Raphael. It has been suggested that 
Sebastiano del Piombo was the author of this 
Version, but although such an attribution is 


Rembrandt. ‘Portrait of the Artist’: oil on 
x 19% in., signed ‘Rembrandt f. 
163°(2). Heywood-Lonsdale Collection: On loan 
to the Walker Gallery, Liverpool. 


panel, 24} 


plausible there is, as the catalogue points out, no 
documentary evidence for it. The other Italian 
paintings date from the eighteenth century: a 
view of the Tiber and Castel Sant’ Angelo by 
Bernardo Bellotto, and two Venetian views by 
Francesco Guardi. French eighteenth-century 
painting is represented by a portrait of a lady by 
J. B. S. Chardin, probably painted in the 1730's 
and similar to the well-known picture in the 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 


oil on canvas, 163 


Three Flemish paintings are of particular 
interest, a signed Guardroom scene by David 
Teniers and two portraits by Van Dyck, dating 
from his early Flemish period and his Italian 
period. New light has been shed on the Italian 
portrait which was previously thought to 
represent Doge Andrea Spinola. A 
examination of the coat of arms in the back- 
ground and of a partially obliterated inscription 
has revealed that this impressive full-length 
portrays Agostino Pallavicini in the costume he 
wore as Genoese ambassador at the funeral of 
Pope Gregory XV. It is probably identical with 
a portrait noted in G. P. Bellori’s life of Van 
Dyck. The picture was bought from the 
Marchese Spinola at Genoa in 1841 by Andrew 
Wilson, who also acquired another of Van 
Dyck’s Genoese portraits, formerly at Hope- 
toun House, now in the Walker Art Gallery. 

The strength and fame of the Heywood- 
Lonsdale Collection lies in its 
century Dutch pictures, most of which are 
listed in Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue Raisonneé. 
Fifteen of these have been lent to Liverpool. 
First among them is a Rembrandt self-portrait 
dating from the 1630’s, a precious leaf from the 
great introspective autobiography which this 
artist painted. This self-portrait was shown in 
the exhibition of Dutch Pictures at the Royal 
Academy in 1952. Hobbema is represented in 
the loan by a Woody Landscape; Jacob van 
Ruysdael by three landscapes; Jan Steen by a 
group of boors and a cottage scene, both signed; 
and Wouwermans by a Hawking Party which 
was painted for Elizabeth of Bourbon, wife of 
Philip IV of Spain. There are also characteristic 
works by some of the minor Dutch painters who 
are now attracting increased attention—Arold 
van Boonen, Karel Dujardin, Frédéric de Mou- 
cheron, Aert van der Neer and Jan Wynants. 


close 


seventeenth- 


Early Celtic Art 
SIR CYRIL FOX is justly hailed as ‘one of the 


pioneers of modern archaeology’, and he should 
also be honoured as the doyen of Celtic art- 
history in England. A past-President of The 
Society of Antiquaries and for many years the 
distinguished Director of The National Museum 
of Wales, in spite of heavy administrative 
responsibilities he has been a prolific writer, 
pouring forth studies on his chosen theme in 
learned journals and Museum publications at 
short intervals since soon after the first World 
War. His Personality of Britain, which appeared 
before his retirement is recognised as a major 


Francesco Guardi. ‘View on the Grand Canal, Venice’: 


< 24 in. Heywood-Lonsdale Loan. 


contribution to archaeological literature and has 
gone through a number of editions. Pattern and 
Purpose, lately published by the National 
Museum, is a survey of Early Celtic art in 
Britain—a distillation or epitome of a life-time 
of tireless investigation, comprehensive within 
its period (circa 250 B.C. to A.D. 50) and almost 


terrifyingly thorough. 


Llyn Cuig Finds 


The National Museum possesses a number of 
well-known objects of bronze and iron—there 
is no reason to suppose they were made in 
Wales—and the Council invited Sir Cyril to 
supplement his study of the sensational finds at 
Llyn Cuig in Anglesey by producing a complete 
survey of Early Celtic art in these islands. The 
result is just the kind of book which a great 
museum ought to sponsor, thus making avail- 
able for scholars and students an impressive 
corpus of information which could scarcely be 
expected to appeal to a commercial publisher. 
But if the book is addressed primarily to 
specialists, they have no cause to complain that 
they are not given full value in this authoritative 
and modestly-priced book. Every relevant 
bronze and iron object of real importance— 
brooches, daggers, bowls, tankards, scabbards, 
shields, mirrors and much besides; supplemented 
by a selection of British coins—are illustrated in 
a series of seventy-eight excellent plates, with an 
even greater number of line drawings: while 
some admirable maps show the distribution of 
craft centres, the main settlements and traffic 
routes. 

Sir Cyril writes in his Foreword that in Early 
Celtic art ‘technique and design in gold, bronze 
or iron are often masterly, but there is nothing of 


The importance of this rare documentary Lyons faience dish, painted in 
late Urbino or Venetian ‘istoriato’ style, which sold at Sotheby’s last 
month, cannot be overestimated. See story ‘Dish inscribed “‘léon” ’. 
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Jan Wynants. 
‘Landscape with pool, 
cattle and sheep’: oil 
on panel, 23 x 31} in. 
Heywood-Lonsdale 
Loan to the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
See first story on 


p- 185. 


“Fine Art” about it; the incised pattern and the Mosaics of St. Mark’s 
relief ornament are on purposeful things— 
brooches and bracelets, weapons and drinking 
vessels, for example. It was not only a decorative 
art; useful things were well-shaped, with a sense 
of style, soa beautiful or well-balanced form often 
sufficed, satisfying the bronze worker’s critical 
sense, as it does ours’. Hence the title he has 
chosen for his book. It is certainly not for light- 
reading or intended for an idle hour: Pattern and 
Purpose demands concentration, close study, 
and, to get the best out of it a degree of en- 
thusiasm approaching the author’s own. 

Hardly has this book issued from the press 
than its successor Life and Death in the Bronze Age 
is announced. What an Indian summer of pro- 
ductivity this veteran scholar enjoys. 


WHEN the appetite for colour plates, at present 
apparently insatiable, has abated, it will surely) 
come to be recognised, not only that at least 2. 
considerable proportion of the illustrations in 
‘glossy’ picture books are sorry travesties of the) 
original works, but that there are certain arts! 
which lend themselves far more readily than’ 
others to the processes of colour reproduction at’ 
present available. Byzantine and early mediaeval) 
mosaics are pre-eminently suitable for this form 
of reproduction on account of the relatively) 
narrow range of colours employed, the clearly 
defined contours, and the inevitable absence of 
subtle transitions; while the innumerable tes- 
serae of which they are composed, even on a 


@ a 
' 


reatly reduced scale, can be reproduced with an 
most illusory fidelity. Moreover, for the 
production in colour of the mosaics of St. 
fark’s, ‘the golden basilica’, there is a further 
ad complete justification: many are often well- 
igh invisible or only unveiled when illumined 
y a chance gleam of sunlight. 


Intensely Fascinating Book 


Of the ‘art books’ published by Mr. George 
‘ainbird, The Ravenna Mosaics and his beautiful 
iosaics of St. Mark’s are surely the most out- 
randing and desirable. There are forty-four 
lates in full colour from these world-famous 
ecorations, and it is difficult to conceive of any 
echnical advance in the future which could 
esult in more completely satisfying illustrations. 

In the course of centuries the mosaics have 
een badly damaged, rearranged, and disfigured 
yy inept restoration, but much of the noble 
cheme survives with its main themes—the Old 
festament stories of the Flood and the New 
Testament scenes from the lives of the Madonna 
nd the Saints. Though the Doge Enrico 
Jandolo caused marble columns and many 
nosaics to be brought from Constantinople, 
Venetian artists were mainly responsible for the 
-arly decorations, dating from soon after 1000 to 
he middle of the fourteenth century—the 
Renaissance mosaics have wisely been omitted. 
These great works of art witness to the persistent 
vitality of the august and hieratic tradition of 
Byzantium, but the detail allows of occasional 
apses into an enchanting form of naturalism, as 
‘n the representations of the birds entering and 
leaving Noah’s ark. 

The contributions of the different masters and 
their assistants are discussed in Signor Pietro 
Toesca’s Introduction, which summarises the 
latest conclusions and abounds in perceptive 
criticism; though it has suffered in the process of 
translation. There is also a valuable section trac- 
ing the architectural history of the basilica. These 
marvellous mosaics have for centuries been 
among the chief attractions of Venice for visitors: 
the appreciation and understanding of them can 
be greatly enhanced by the possession of this 
intensely fascinating book. Considering the 
format, the number and quality of the plates— 
to say nothing of the many photographic 
illustrations—it must be regarded as cheap at 
seven guineas. 


Not all Paris dealers are exhibiting at the Foire 
des Antiquaires (see pp. 192 and 193), and this 
Kwan Yin polychrome figure of the K*ang Hsi 
period can be examined at Messrs. C. T. Loo’s 
gallery: 48, Rue de Courcelles, Paris. 


Dish Inscribed ‘léon’ 


ITS extreme documentary rarity makes desirable 
the recording on these pages of the (16} in. 
diameter) Lyons faience dish, dated 1582 and 
inscribed Iéon which was sold at Sotheby’s last 
month. Painted in late Urbino or Venetian 
istoriato style with the story of Aaron’s rod, the 
underside is inscribed within six concentric 
yellow circles in blue: La vérga di farao in 
serpentte 1582 G.T.V.F. Léon. 

The importance of this dish in the history of 
early French faience cannot be over-estimated. It 
is the only piece so far discovered to be inscribed 
with the place of origin (the spelling of the word 
‘Jéon’ is to be expected from an Italian potter 
unfamiliar with the language). It has long been 
established from documentary sources that 
maiolica in prevailing Italian style was made in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century at Lyons 
by emigrant Italian potters, anda group of plates, 
dishes and ewers with figure subjects has been 


plausibly attributed to Lyons by such writers as 
Michele (1876), Rondot (1892) and Damiron 
(1926). This early attribution to Lyons has been 
discarded by modern writers in favour of 
Nevers; see Robert Boulay, Les Majoliques 
Francais in No. 12 of Cahiers de Céramique et des 
Arts du Feu. The present dish vindicates the 
earlier writers, and must now lead to a re- 
appraisal of Lyons and Nevers wares. 

A close parallel to this dish is one mentioned 
in La Répertoire de la Faience Francaise (text 
volume, p. 96) dated 1576 and also with a 
Biblical subject. It was presented by M. Damiron 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum (see Rack- 
ham’s Catalogue, Vol. I, page 339, and Vol. II, 
plate 163, No. 1009). For another, almost the 
same size as the present example, in the collection 
of M. Banmayer, again with Biblical subjects, 
see the Exhibition of French faience at the 
Pavilion de Marsan, 1932 (Catalogue No. 3226). 
The present example would also appear to bring 
into the Lyons fold the well-known ‘Queen of 
Sheba’ dish in the Musée Céramique at Sevres, 
together with other pieces illustrated in the 
article in the Cahiers de Céramique referred to 
above. It should also be noted that the present 
example has the square foot-rim attributed to 
Nevers. 


Tempting Attribution 


In connection with the date of this dish, it is of 
interest that in 1582 Henri III paid a state visit to 
Lyons, where he ate off a faience service (see 
Damiron, La Faience de Lyon, p. 64). It would be 
tempting to read the first two of the four initials 
G.T.V.EF. as those of the Lyons potters Giulio 
Gambini and Domenico Tardessini, both from 
Faenza, who are recorded as obtaining per- 
mission in 1574 to make ‘vaisselles de terre a 
facon de Venise’, but it appears that the partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1575. 

The source of design on this dish can be traced 
directly to a woodcut in a book published in 
Lyons. It is taken from the Quadrins Historiques 
de la Bible, of Jan de Tournes, Lyons, 1558, p. 6, 
recto, from Exodus VII. 


Ilbert Horology 


IT is hoped that a substantial part of the C. A. 
Ibert Collection of clocks and watches will be 
on display at the British Museum (Edward VII 
Gallery) by the end of April. 

In view of the interest aroused by this import- 
ant acquisition by the British Museum, the 
Antiquarian Horological Society (Hon. Sec: 
A. K. Soper, 29 Furham Field, Hatch End, 
Middlesex) has devoted the whole of its current 
issue (No. 9, Vol. 2) to the Ilbert Collection and 
made it available to the public. Copies can be 
obtained, at 10s. 6d. each, from: N. L. Rabson, 
36 Derwent Avenue, Kingston Vale, London, 
S.W.15. 


Five steel seals, part of an important collection 
of seventeenth-and eighteenth-century heraldic 
seals exhibited by Messrs. Pierre G. Bernard at 
the Foire des Antiquaires, Paris. 
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1. Diamond and sapphire brooch. £330 (Christie’s 
2. From the Brudenell Codex of Chaucer, “The Cante 
bury Tales’, a chronological table to the year 1 | 
£15,200 (Sotheby’s). 3. The fifteenth-century Venetie| 
enamelled glass ‘Fairfax Cup’ (see The Connoisseu 
March, 1959, p- 32). £4,600 (Sotheby’s). 4. One of a p 
of Louis XV ormolu and Meissen porcelain candelab 
13 in. high. £700 (Christie’s). 5. Charles II plain cyli 
drical tankard, 6? in. high, 1675, m.m. RD cinquefoil an 
pellets below. £195 (Christie’s). 6. Commonwealth plai 
cylindrical tankard, 7% in. high, 1650, m.m. a star ov 
orb. £420 (Christie’s). 7. George II coffee pot, 8} in. hig 
by Daniel Piers, 1750. £330 (Sotheby’s). In securin) 
£4,600, No. 3 fetched three times the previous reco 
price for a similar piece of Venetian glass. 
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8. Asmall Louis XV tulipwood and kingwood 
secrétaire cabinet, signed B.V.R.B. (Bernard 
Van Riesen Burgh): 2 ft. 5 in. wide, 4 ft. high. 
£3,000 (Sotheby’s). 9. Louis XV parquetry 
Poudreuse, by Jean-Frangois Oeben, 33} in. 
wide. £3,885 (Christie’s). 10. An important 
Louis XV marquetry Table a Liseuse, attri- 
buted to R.V.L.C., 35 in. wide, 27} in. high. 
£3,360 (Christie’s). II. Eighteenth-century 
Chippendale carved walnut bonnet-top high- 
boy, Philadelphia. Dollars 9,000 (£3,214) 
(Parke-Bernet). 12. Louis XV small marque- 
try kidney-shaped table, by Léonard Boudin, 
23} in. wide, stamped L. Boudin JME in three 
places. £2,940 (Christie’s). 13- Queen Anne 
carved and parcel-gilt burr walnut secrétaire- 
bookcase. 7 ft. 11 in. high, 41 in. wide. Dollars 
2,000 (£714) (Parke-Bernet). 


10 


13 


12 


———— 
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14. J. M. W. Turner. ‘A View of the Lake of 
Zug’, watercolour, 11} = 18 in. £11,025 
(Christie’s). 15. J. M. W. Turner. ‘A View of 
the Lake of Lucerne,’ signed with initials, 
watercolour, 26 x 40 in. £11,550 (Christie’s). 
16. Louis X VI parquetry secrétaire a abattant, 
by Roger Vandercruse Lacroix, signed twice 
R.V.L.D., JME., 3 ft. 5 in. wide by 4 ft. 7 in. 
high. £6,500 (Sotheby’s). 17. One of a 
pair of Louis XV tulipwood marquetry 
chiffoniers, by Jacques Dautriche, 47 in. high. 
Dollars 4,200 (£1,500) (Parke-Bernet). 18. 
Sir Alfred Munnings. ‘Lady Torrington’s 
“Rich Gift”’’, 23 = 284 in. Dollars 2,100 (£750) 
(Parke-Bernet). 19. G. B. Piazzetta. ‘A 
Bearded Man’, black chalk and white, 14} 
10} in. £220 (Sotheby’s). 20. J. M. W. 
Turner. ‘A Distant View of Windermere’, 
signed and dated, 11} = 15} in. £2,520 
(Christie’s). Six Turner watercolours were 
sold in this sale for a total of £27,531. 
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SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S. (Above). An important Meissen group of 
Columbine and Pantaloon, modelled by J. J. Kaendler (Sale April 20). 
(Right). Swiss gold enamel and pearl perfume spray incorporating a 
watch in the butt, c. 1800 (Sale April 13). 


SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S. (Above). Edgar Degas. ‘Trois danseuses a la 
classe de danse’, oil on board, 20 x 243 in. (Lemoisne No. 1308), c. 1890. 
(Selling on May 6 with other important Impressionist paintings (Corot, 
Gauguin, Fantin-Latour, etc. and drawings from 14 different countries). 
(Right). An important riviére of 36 diamonds (April 16). 


SELLING AT BUKOWSKIS, Stockholm (April 15). 
(I. to r. below). Pieter Brueghel the Younger. ‘Harvest 
Landscape’, panel 36-5 x 26:5 cm. (Centre) Jan van 
Goyen. ‘Landscape’, canvas 58 = 74 cm. Master of the 
Magdalena Legend. ‘St. Luke’, panel 23 = 16 cm. 


Forthcoming 


Sales 
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Illustrated here are some of the works of art which the Paris fine art 
trade will be showing at Porte de Versailles from May 1 to May 18. 
A further selection of exhibits will appear in the next issue. 


1. Eighteenth-century pearl and garnet necklace (Gabrielle Mordant: 41, 
Quai de l’Horloge, Paris). 2. One of a pair of eighteenth-century candel- 
abra, with Hoechst faience figurines on gilt-bronze bases (Lecomte 
Ullmann: 75, Faubourg St. Honoré). 3. Bakousou (Belgian Congo) 
mask (Maurice Ratton: 17, Rue de Grenelle). 4. Djemet Nasr, 3200-2800 
B.C. Cow with Calf, green serpentine cylinder (Jean Vinchon: 77, Rue de 
Richelieu). 5. Régence commode (33 in. high, 45 in. wide, 22 in. deep) in 
amaranth wood, signed E Doirat, with the finest quality bronze mounts. 
The drawer handles are in the form of ‘boutons de carosse’. Also seen: a set 
of four 12 in. high gilt-bronze candelabra of the period of Louis XIV. 
These were made by a goldsmith and not by a metal worker (Etienne 
Levy: 178, Faubourg St. Honoré). 6. Joseph-Siffred Duplessis (1725- 
1802). ‘Portrait ofa Young Woman’, signed(Jacques Heim). 7. Mahogany 
‘tric-trac’, of the Louis XVI period, stamped AUBRY (Jacques Artain: 
Galerie Opéra). 8. Régence beechwood armchair, ¢. 1725, with con- 
temporary upholstery (Marc Revillon d’Apreval: 1, Rue de Montalembert). 
9. Eugéne Boudin. ‘View of Faou’ (Finistére), on panel, signed. Formerly 
in the Gustave Cahen Collection, cf. Gustave Cahen, Boudin, p. 108 (B. 
Lorenceau: 18, Rue La Boétie). 10. Jean Dufy. ‘At the Races’ (Vieux 
Paris Artistique). 
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AMERICAN SECTION 


Portuguese Furniture 
of the Seventeenth Century - I 


BY ROBERT C. SMITH (Professor of Art History, University of Pennsylvania) 


ORTUGAL in the seventeenth century possessed, distinct 
jee Spain, a style of furniture which in its finest expression 
is one of the most handsome developments of European 
cabinet making in the Renaissance tradition. During this period 
the Portuguese launched the use of rosewood from Brazil as a 
rival to ebony and other luxury woods of the East, combining 
rosewood with brass and intricately worked leather in a fashion 
peculiarly their own. They created a type of turning that is 
characteristically Portuguese, and before the end of the century 
they evolved a kind of foot which influenced English and Ameri- 
can furniture. Ironically it is almost universally misnamed the 
‘Spanish foot’. 

This error is part of a broader tendency to confuse Portuguese 
furniture of the seventeenth century with that of Spain. The 
tendency goes back to the 1880's, when London furniture firms 
began to reproduce it. It can be explained by the fact that until 
recently little attention was paid to Portuguese antique furniture. 
Now, however, two books have appeared which do much to 
clarify the development of chairs and beds, while the establish- 
ment in Lisbon a few years ago of the Fundagio Ricardo Espirito 
Santo Silva (see The Connoisseur, June (A.D.F.) 1958) provides at 
last a unique museum of Portuguese furniture. With the study of 
archives, which is just beginning, and the scrutiny of collections 
for marked pieces, it is reasonable to suppose that names of 
cabinet makers will appear, and examples of their work can be 
identified. Meanwhile it seems useful to survey what now is 
known, with a view to defining the style of Portuguese furniture 
of the seventeenth century. 

Very little furniture made in Portugal before 1600 has survived, 
yet, it appears safe to say that until that time it differed but 
slightly from the furniture of Spain. For example, the portrait of 
King Sebastian at the nunnery of Descalzas Reales in Madrid, 
painted in 1565 and attributed to the Portuguese Cristovio de 
Moraes, shows the king standing beside a stately armchair of 
ebony and ivory resting on lateral footboards; this armchair is 
the eminently Spanish sillén frailero of the period. The death of 
King Sebastian without issue led to the union of Portugal with 
Spain under Philip II, a union which lasted from 1580 to 1640. 
During this period it was natural that the furniture of the two 
countries, like their architecture, should be quite similar in 
appearance. The truly distinctive character of Portuguese 
seventeenth-century furniture did not develop until after the 
Revolution of 1640. 

Portuguese chairs of the early seventeenth century follow a 
simple and sturdy Spanish design: four undecorated square legs 
supporting a plain rectangular seat of leather or occasionally 
cloth which is held in place by prominent brass studs. The form 
of the seat is repeated in the chair back, which is generally tilted 

cimento, Leitos e camilha 


portugueses, Lisboa, 1950; Augusto 
as portuguesas, Lisboa, 


rearward. Four stretchers are always used, those at the front and 
rear being set higher than those at the sides. The height of these 
chairs varies from 37 to 41 inches. They were generally made of 
native walnut or chestnut wood. 

Even in these early chairs certain Portuguese traits can be § 
distinguished. In Spanish pieces of this type the stiles are almost 
always prolonged above the back to form blunt wooden finials. 
In Portuguese examples, on the other hand, small brass ornaments 
composed of balls or discs are used as finials. The stamped- 
leather covering of Spanish chairs is decorated with coarse 
designs of stylized flowers and geometric forms. The Portuguese, 
however, early in the seventeenth century began to ornament 
their leather coverings more elaborately and delicately, using 
naturalistic flower and vine patterns surrounding crowns, coats 
of arms, sirens and small boys. Another difference is found in the ~ 
treatment of the stretcher. 

In Spanish chairs of the seventeenth century the stretcher is — 
always a flat board, decorated with a few cut-out, curled or 
lozenge designs. These patterns, which appear in late sixteenth- 
century furniture at The Escorial, are reflected in a Portuguese 
chair at the Museu Regional of Evora, in the frontier province of — 
Alentejo, where Spanish influence has always been strong (No. 
1). Yet even here the stretchers show considerably more open 
work than in most Spanish examples. In a chair at the Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga, in Lisbon, dating probably from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the form of the stretcher is 
quite different; it consists of boldly curving forms framed by 
paired volutes (No. 2). This is the typical Portuguese pattern, 
used with small variations in chairs made in Lisbon, Coimbra and 
elsewhere. This highly carved stretcher with undulant edges has 
now lost almost all resemblance to the flat Spanish board. 

During the second half of the century, the front stretcher in 
Portuguese chairs was enlarged at the expense of the others and 
given an almost standard design in which a shell, leaf or flower of 
quite intricate form, displayed on a curved bevelled mount, is 
framed by prominent scrolls (No. 3). In a late seventeenth- 
century stool in the Espirito Santo Collection, the final form of 
this motif is seen; the carving has become deeper, the surface 
more plastic, the concept baroque (No. 4). The gradual transition 
from Renaissance flatness to baroque plasticity in the design of 
these stretchers follows the general development of Portuguese 
furniture of the seventeenth century. 

The frame of the stool, except for the carved front stretcher, is 
entirely turned, like the frames of a new kind of chair which 
becomes characteristic of the second half of the seventeenth 
century in Portugal. Called by the Portuguese cadeiras de sola or 
leather chairs, they make use of a formula of turning widely 
employed in the seventeenth century in northern Europe, — 
occasionally in Italy, but almost never in Spain. The fashion 
probably entered Portugal shortly after the marriage in 1662 of 


1. Side Chair, early seventeenth century. Evora, Museu Regional. 


2. Side Chair, mid-seventeenth century. Lisbon, Museu Nacional de 
Arte Antiga. 


3. Side Chair, second half of the seventeenth century. Lisbon, Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga. 


4. Stool, late seventeenth century. Lisbon, Fundagao Ricardo Espirito 


Santo Silva. 
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5- Armchair, second half of the seventeenth century. Evora, Museu 
Regional. 


6. Armchair, second half of the seventeenth century. Lisbon, Museu 
Nacional de Arte Antiga. 


7- Side Chair, late seventeenth century. Metropolitan Museum (Rogers 
Fund, rorr). 


8. Chair back, late seventeenth century ‘e Janeiro, private collec- 
tion. 


hn IV’s daughter, Catherine of Braganga, to Charles Il of Eng- 
nd. As in the earlier Portuguese chairs of Spanish type, which 
sntinued to be made until the end of the century, there is no 
cposed wood around the leather seats and backs. The backs now 
more than double the height of the earlier ones. Brass finials 
ave grown proportionately larger, and are now designed in the 
sm of architectural urns and vases or stylized buds flanked by 
vo tiny leaves. Walnut is the favourite wood. 

Although a few chairs of this type were made with unturned 
sar legs, or with four identically turned stretchers, the 
haracteristic form is that of an archiepiscopal armchair in the 
vora Museum, which dates from about 1670 (No. 5). The shape 
the back is like that of French chairs of the period. Others have 
nore complex curves, both at the top and the bottom, which 
nay reflect a latent Moorish taste. The lower frame of the Evora 
rmchair is unusual because the rear stretcher is suppressed and 
here is a centre member connecting the side’stretchers, after the 
ashion of English turned chairs of the 1660's, a practice not 
‘ommon in Portugal. The frame rests on rather small feet of the 
ype known as onion. The front stretcher, which dominates the 
tame, is decorated with a beautifully carved leaf, set against a 
-urved bevelled frame, which is solid. Not infrequently the space 
setween the carved ornament and the frame is cut out, pro- 
jucing a lighter, more mouvementé effect. This is seen in another 
episcopal armchair at the museum in Lisbon (No. 6), where the 
stretcher recalls the long double S curves of the front stretchers 
and cresting boards of some Charles II caned chairs. The Lisbon 
example is equipped with a second type of foot, the pé enrolado, 
which is a diagonally set pouch-like form, folded over a tight 
scroll termination. 

Another kind of stretcher has the design of an interlacing 
ribbon. This appears ina side chair in the Metropolitan Museum 
(No. 7). Here a third type of foot, is employed, probably the 
latest of the three, known in Portuguese as the pé de pincel or 
paintbrush form. It is familiar in England and the United States 
as the Spanish foot; although it was not invented in that country. 
In Portugal this foot, and also the pé enrolado, were reserved for 
chairs, settees and benches, where they were used only on the front 
legs. For the back legs a small rectangular block, slanting outward 
on its rear face, was substituted. 

A capital distinction of these high-backed chairs is the decora- 
tion of their embossed and incised leather seat and back covering. 
The latter are entirely ornamented in raised designs consisting of 

-asingle panel framed in a border of fret motifs. Taken, it appears, 

from contemporary book illustrations, these tiny decorative 

elements develop into elaborate curves at top and bottom, 
repeating those of the backs themselves. For the panels, two 
popular themes were employed. The first is a composition of 
boldly spread acanthus-like leaves, from which emerge pome- 
granates, sunflowers and semi-nude boys. This theme is related 
to the decoration of columns and pilasters of gilt altarpieces of 

the so-called National Style . of woodcarving, practised in 

Portugal between about 1675 and 1725. Sometimes the swirling 

vines enclose a coat of arms or a figure in contemporary costume. 

The second theme is that of a baroque vase with similar flowers, 

supported by boys (No. 8). This is a subject probably inspired 

by dados of blue and white tiles made at Lisbon at the close of 
the seventeenth century in imitation of thoseimported from Delft. 

The design of the seat generally involves a centre rosette 
surrounded by rows of typographical ornament. Occasionally 
the leather is painted or gilded like the Moorish-inspired 
uadamecim wall hangings. The practice seems, however, to have 

en more ae in Spain than in Portugal, and most specimens 


are of the early eighteenth century. 
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Rising to an average height of about 4 feet 5 inches, the 
cadeiras de sola have an impressively rich appearance. The ro or 12 
large brass studs lining the sides of the high backs, as well as the 
finials above them give a brilliant contrast to the lustrous, almost 
black tones of the leather and wood of these chairs. They stand 
out as dark and massive objects in rooms where white plastered 
walls are relieved by the vivid colours of tile dados, painted 
ceilings, and red and gold armorial curtains hung over the doors. 

Related in scale and in decoration to these chairs are great 
tables (see Part II in our next issue) which extend to 12 or more 
feet in length, designed to be set in the centre of enormous rooms 
or to dominate a dais at the end of a long hall. Made of Brazilian 
in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, their frames have a distinctively Portuguese form of 
turning, which combines spiral ornament with balls and discs in 
both the legs and stretchers. In the former, near the top, one of the 
ball and disc motifs or merely the ball or disc is augmented so 
that it projects slightly beyond the devices above and below it. 
This produces an explosive effect, which is thoroughly baroque. 


pau santo or rosewood, 
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The Connoisseur 1n America 


HE greatest exhibition ever held of 
Ase work is now on view in New 
York at the Metropolitan Museum. It had been 
presented earlier in the season at the Art Institute 
of Chicago; the two museums sharing the under- 
taking in order to divide the expense. A golden 
privilege it has proved, to walk into the galleries 
and grasp at a glance, so to speak, the range of 
the master’s art, and the unfoldment of his 
genius. As one lingers before these pictures, the 
life of the artist, his ordeal, his anguish, his 
lonely woe, is swept out of mind and becomes 
secondary to his achievement. Most visitors 
come away thinking that man’s uphill struggle 
against adverse circumstance is routine experi- 
ence, that only fulfilment of the spirit is of value. 

It can also be appreciated why Gauguin’s place 
in the history of art is higher than when he was 
alive. Time is the greatest art critic, and time 
has now revealed to us that Gauguin is significant 
as a colour-patternist. If he felt there should be 
blue in a section of the picture where he wanted 
a nude, he painted a blue nude. In the concourse 
of his pictures you see a pink dog, a violet sea, a 
yellow Christ, orange grass, purple clouds. As a 
master colourist, he creates a new world. And 
with what passion, what forceful or tender 
emotion does he use colours. Scholars have 
impressed upon us that Gauguin did not invent 
the art of colour patterning; that the Persians 
evolved it; and that Emile Bernard taught it to 
Gauguin in Brittany in the summer of 1886 at 
Pont Aven. Yet Gauguin’s temperament was 
original. In consequence, his expression of 
forms as compartmented colours became his 
dynamic own. From his _ colour-patterning 
stems the colour composition of modern artists 
such as Matisse, Picasso, Braque, and others. 
Indeed, Gauguin may be called the pioneer of 
those abstract colour forms which are so much a 
part of our life today. 

Gauguin, furthermore, was by nature a 
primitive. He was the first major artist of 
modern times to introduce primitive art motifs 
into painting; the first to abandon civilization 
for the untamed percéptions of South Sea 
Islanders; the first to draw attention to artistic 
virtues in the ethnographic art and artifacts of 
‘savages’. Primitivism is a central aim of art in 
the middle of the twentieth century. The 
development goes back to Gauguin. 

The Louvre and numerous ot! museums 
have lent immensely important pictures. The 
private lenders include: Ambassador and M 
John Hay Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh B 
Block, Mr. Nathan Cummings, A. 
Conger Goodyear, Mr. and Mrs. I 
Goulandris, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gug: 
Mr. and Mrs. Averell Harriman, Mr. and 
Henry Ittleson, Jr., Mr. Robert Lehman, M 
Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt, Mrs. Chauncey Mc‘ 
mick, Dr. and Mrs. Herbery L. Michel, 
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BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN}. 


(Above). ‘Whispered Words’, by Paul Gauguin. Lent by Ambassador and Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney to the great Gauguin Exhibition now in New York after a showing in Chicago. 
This picture, painted in 1891, is essentially an elaboration on ‘Small Talk’, painted a 
year earlier, and now owned by the Pushkin Museum, Moscow. (Below). ‘The Ancestors 
of Tehamana’. Loaned to the Chicago-New York exhibition of Gauguin’s work by 
Mrs. Cahuncey McCormick, of Chicago. In this portrait Gauguin sought to symbolize 


the ancient racial nobility of Tahitian women. 


Stavros S. Niarchos, Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Paley, Mrs. Charles S. Payson, Mr. and Mrs. 


David Rockefeller, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Sachs. 


Rare Limoges Reliquary 


IN the age of faith, the mediaeval Abbot Suger 
of Saint-Denis wrote: ‘Men’s eyes are set under a 
spell by reliquaries. They see the shining image 
of a saint, and in their imagination his saintliness 
is proportioned to the brilliance of his shrine.’ 
This emotional response to a container holding 
the relic of a saint caused many reliquaries to be 
fashioned into splendrous works of art—often 
elaborately worked in metal ornamented with 
namels, ivory carvings and precious stones. The 
hurch, on feast days, brought out these works 
irt enclosing holy mementoes, and_ placed 

m near the altar. 
A portion of a small but magnificent French 
teenth-century chasse, a Limoges gilded 
er plaque in relief—its subject representing 
Entombment of Christ—has been acquired by 
Vunneapolis Institute of Arts. It is one of the 


| 


ost. important recent acquisitions of the 
stitute. As a piece of sculpture as well as an 
sample of Limoges work, it is of significant 
uality. We see the body of Christ being laid in 
1e tomb, with the Virgin supporting His head. 
ree saints, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, 
nd Mary Magdalene, stand by. The eyes of the 
gures are formed of drops of blue enamel. The 
opper ground presents a rich surface. This the 
hief curator of the Institute, Sam Hunter, com- 
ares to ‘the gold of Byzantine Mosaics, with a 
milar atmosphere of transcendental mystery’. 
acised Gothic ornament motifs enhance the 
fect. 

The Institute is planning a thorough study of 
he work by a world authority. Meanwhile it is 
elieved to be part of a shrine of which another 
yortion, representing The Baptism, is now in the 
Auseum of Fine Arts, Boston. A distinguished 
nediaevalist, the late Georg Swarzenski, linked 
oth fragments to the style of a Flagellation in the 
Sluny Museum. His son, Hans Swarzenski, the 
3oston Museum’s curator of decorative arts, has 
1oted in the Musée André still another analogous 
lief. The forthcoming study may discover the 
rtist or atelier that produced them all. 


Cleveland buys a Gerard David 


A FIRST-RATE Flemish primitive painting of 
The Nativity by the Bruges Master, Gerard David 
¢.1450-1532), has been purchased by the Cleve- 
and Museum of Art. Measuring 333 X 234 
nches, the panel is in good condition, the pig- 
ments largely preserving the fine depth and rich 
-olouring of their original state. Joseph’s cloak 
is a bold yet soft red; the Virgin’s robe a dark 
blue, her gown violet-blue; a mandorlo of 


golden rays surrounds the Christ Child, and so 
on. The picture is well-known to art scholars. 
Friedlander published it in Die Altniederlandische 
Malerei ; Bodenhausen, in David und Seine Schule ; 
Sir Martin Conway, in The Van Eycks and their 
Followers; Boon, in Gerard David, and Baldass, in 
David als Landschaftsmaler. 

As was much the habit with carly Flemish 
artists, Gerard David painted the Nativity in 
several versions. Three still exist: one in the 
Budapest Museum, one in the Metropolitan, and 
this one in Cleveland which combines pictorial 
elements of the other two. Friedlander finds all 
three versions in David’s early style and dates 
them between 1484 and 1498. 

Early Flemish paintings being excessively 
hard to find, comparatively few of them are 
owned in the United States. This is the first 
important example to reach the Cleveland 
Museum. Indeed, it becomes one of Cleveland’s 
rarest possessions. The city has responded 
warmly, since hundreds of its citizens are flock- 
ing to see it. 


Early Flemish Silverpoint 
PERSISTENT study alone gives us the correct 
attribution for many of the works of art that have 
come down to us from other centuries. A case in 
point is the Flemish fifteenth-century drawing, 
Portrait of a Young Man, owned in Northampton, 
Mass., by the Smith College Museum of Art. 
This well-preserved little drawing (Sie * 43% 


David. This panel, 334 


the Musée André. 


ments are in the Cluny, 


inches) was sold at auction in London in 1918 
with the collection of F. Locker-Lampson, once 
a son-in-law of the illustrious Georgian, Lord 
Elgin. At that time, the drawing, a superb silver- 
point, was attributed to Memlinc, and was 
thought to be a self-portrait. 

In 1926, the noted English scholar, A. E. 
Popham, discovered a considerable similarity 
between this silverpoint and Dieric Bouts’ 
painted Portrait of a Young Man in the National 
Gallery, London. Popham changed the attribu- 
tion to Dieric Bouts, identified it as a self- 
portrait of the artist, and dated it in the 1460's. 
Recently the well-known iconographist, Erwin 
Panofsky, has come to the conclusion that the 
silverpoint is not a portrait of Bouts, nor a work 
from his hand, and, by reason of the style of the 
hat, should be dated in the 1470's. 

Meanwhile the drawing remains a gem of 
early Flemish art, and one that intimately 
reflects the mediaeval conscientiousness which 
led art students in the fifteenth-century Nether- 
lands to acquire extraordinary skill of hand. 
Smith College is willing to give no famous 
name to the picture; indeed, no name at all. But 
it charmingly insists that this little silverpoint, if 
now but a school piece, is still of the highest 
quality. 


Masterpiece of American Furniture 


MOST of the great examples of early American 
furniture are already in museums or destined for 


(Left). ‘The Nativity’, one of three known versions by Gerard 


23} ins., has been acquired by the 


Cleveland Museum of Art. (Above). ‘The Entombment’, copper 
and enamel fragment of a Limoges thirteenth-century reliquary, 
purchased by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Related frag- 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
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museums. Superlative pieces seldom reach the 
market nowadays. How stirring it therefore is to 
find in the New York galleries of Messrs. Gins- 
burg and Levy a supreme example—a mid- 
eighteenth-century Boston secretary from the 
famous Adams family. This masterpiece was 
made about 1760 for an ancestor of John Adams, 
second President of the United States. Such a 
work stands as a mirror of colonial America. It 
reflects the virile strength and vigour of the times. 
It combines bold form with grace of line, pro- 
portions that ‘sing’, and the able skill of hand to 
be expected of a people who were creating a 
powerful nation in the wilderness. 

Of San Domingo mahogany now warm with 
the glow of age, this monument of American 
furniture-making finds its origin in those 
seventeenth-century massive bureaux made in 
England in sections—a eabinet top, a fall-front 
desk, a chest of drawers, and an architectural 
base on feet. The American 
eighteenth-century offshoot does not come 
apart, and this handling of the design in one 
piece happily lightens the form and lends to the 
height an air of elegance. 

The details of this Boston secretary are as 
remarkable as the whole. The sturdy claw-and- 


substantial 


ball feet support bombé-shaped drawers, a slant- 
front writing compartment, and a cabinet top. 
Round arch panelled doors are set off by fluted 


pilasters with Corinthian capitals, aid n- 
scroll pediment enriched with an 1s- 
carved cartouche, flower carved rosett 

ends of the scrolls, and acanthus-carv: 

with flame finials. The doors, the pilaste: 
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One of the finest known examples of American cabinetwork: a mahogany secretary (or bureau) with 

a finely carved cabinet top on a bombé chest-of-drawers; made in Boston about 1760 by an unknown — 
master hand. In the possession of Ginsburg & Levy, New York. (Above). A detail showing the fine, — 
crisp carving of the pediment and a part of the interior. 


cartouche, the scrolls, and the finials are beauti- 
fully positioned, and, because of that, the nicety 
of proportions delights the eye. Inside, the desk 
and cabinet compartments are handled with 
the same architectural force that lends distinction 
to the exterior. Small pigeon holes and tiers of 
miniature drawers curve out from a column- 
carved centre panel, with shells and stalls rising 
to a pair of niches crisply carved with scallop 
shells that are set in formalized acanthus, the 
scallops edged with tiny blossoms. 

The name of the cabinet-maker is unknown. 
Over the years, several parallel pieces of furniture 
have appeared in or near Boston, and the 
Americana scholar, Joe Kindig III, is studying 
the parallel examples and searching for docu- 
ments relating to them. Should the name of the 
cabinet-maker emerge it will deserve to rank 
with Copley, Bullfinch, and Townsend as 
colonial American masters in their fields. 


Sixteenth-Century Armourer’s Vise 


WHEN visiting art museums, the visitor prob- 
ably seldom thinks of the toil and physical 
exertion required to produce many of the objects 
on view. We may consider the skill manifested 
and the beauty achieved but we generally over- 
look the exacting job performed. This is 
certainly true in the realm of armour. Yet the 
armourer who arrives at skill and beauty must 
first master hard, formidable materials. Mechan- 
ical difficulties of many varieties beset his 
course. However, if he is an artist as well as a 
killed craftsman, he can model metal with 


almost as much refinement, nicety, and fluency 
as if he were shaping clay. 

The Metropolitan Museum has _ recently 
acquired an Italian  sixteenth-century iron — 
armourer’s vise—a handsome example such | 
as we see pictured in reference books like René | 
d’Allemagne’s Le Secq de Tournelles—Rouen. — 
Perhaps this vise may arouse in visitors to the 
armour galleries at the Metropolitan a lively 
sense of the labour involved—the moulding, 
cutting, pressing, patterning in the armour’s 
work. This particular vise, a combination anvil 
and two clamps, is ten inches high, with a screw 
that locks it to a work bench. Made of wrought 
iron with steel-faced jaws, it is inscribed by the 
unknown Italian armourer, Jacopo de Ferrara, 
with his name and the date 1588. As often 
occurred when armourer’s prided themselves 
on their skill, this workshop tool is extensively 
decorated. At the top, a seated merman, his back 
against the vertical clamp, holds up his arms as if 
supporting the anvil above him. Below, a smil- 
ing mermaid upholds the shell-like underlip of 
the horizontal clamp. Cartouches at the sides 
bear Jacopo’s inscription. There are several 
antique European decorated armourer’s vises in 
America, notably in the excellent battery of 
tools in the John Woodman Higgins Armoury, 
Worcester, Mass. The example just acquired re 
the Metropolitan is one of the finest which h: 
yet reached the United States. 


Hearst Gift to Boston University 


BOSTON University has received for 
School of Fine and Applied Arts a splendid 


handsome furnishings from the Hearst 
undation. The furnishings will be used to 
corate the Hearst Alumni Lounge of the 
n00l. The gift comprises a score of rarities, 
nong them two Flemish Gothic tapestries, 
amples of Italian and Spanish Renaissance 
rniture, examples of Elizabethan and Jacobean 

iglish furniture, and a terracotta replica of a 
onze in the Louvre, La Douleur, by the French 
te eighteenth-century sculptor, Jean-Baptiste 
‘ouf. All the objects come from the collection 
> the late William Randolph Hearst. The 
sundation has previously made similar gifts to 
+ museums in New York, Boston, Albany, 
altimore, Los Angeles, San Francisco and other 
ties. 

Of the Flemish tapestries in the gift to Boston, 
re earlier is a late fifteenth-century work 
34 x 224 feet) illustrating a chivalrous 
smance, The Knight’s Vow. This large weaving 
divided by jewel columns and arches into five 
‘enes, pictorially narrating the dramatic legend 
fa knight and the episodes through which he 


Tenth century Japanese wood sculpture: front 
view of a four-headed demigod defending 
‘True Word Sect’ Buddhism against attack from 
any of the four quarters of the universe. 
Recently acquired by the Los Angeles County 
Museum. 


passed in seeking to marry a lady. This particular 
tapestry was for years in the J. P. Morgan 
Collection. The other example (14 < 18 feet), an 
allegory woven about 1510, symbolizes in still 
brightly-coloured threads, particularly the reds 
and blues, the story of those who give them- 
selves to greed. Titled Avarice, this tapestry is 
based on a cartoon of the traditional Gothic 
series, The Seven Deadly Sins. Tapestries similar 
in subject exist at Hampton Court, Middlesex, 
and the old Royal Spanish Collection in Madrid. 
The gifts of Italian Renaissance furniture 
include a walnut octagonal table with lion- 
carved feet; a famous and beautifully propor- 
tioned, richly carved, tall altar-candlestick, 
formerly in the Alphonse Kann Collection; a 
Florentine stool in iron and brass dating about 
1500; and a Ligurian sixteenth-century walnut 
cupboard from the Grassi Collection. The latter 
is carved in bold relief with a frieze of musical 
putti, and caryatid pilasters setting off sculptural 
panels depict the story of Susannah. In the 
Spanish Renaissance section are two choir 
stalls—unrelated yet harmonious in style—both 
in walnut and both elaborately carved with 
scrollings, leafage, and fanciful animals in relief. 
English furniture given includes two rare 
Elizabethan pieces: a court cupboard in carved 
oak with inlay, and a carved walnut library 
table. In the Jacobean furniture there are two 
refectory tables, one in carved walnut, one in 
carved oak, a draw-top table with bulbous legs; 
and a court cupboard in finely carved oak. One 
of the handsomest pieces of furniture in the 
group is an English sixteenth-century oak chest 
formerly in the collection of Sir George 
Donaldson. The front is designed in five panels 
divided by pilasters carved in high relief. 


Los Angeles and Japanese Art 


A DEPARTMENT of Japanese art has just been 
installed in the Oriental section of the Los 
Angeles County Museum. The department is 
launched with a remarkable group of objects 
recently purchased in Japan for the museum. Of 
these treasures perhaps the rarest is this vigor- 
ously carved wood sculpture of a Buddhist 
demigod in threatening pose. It dates from the 
Heian, also called Fugiwara period (898-1185). 
This strongly articulated figure, three-quarters 
life, is carved in the dramatic style of Shingon 
sculpture—Shingon Buddhism being the “True 
Word Sect,’ a severe, occult, and influential, 
indced, for a time the most powerful form of 
Buddha’s teaching. 

The vigorous carving of the statue is admir- 
ably suited to the demigod represented, a 
Gozanze My6-6, one of the deities who zealously 
guard Buddhist doctrine, and turn ferocious 
anger against its enemies. To defend it against 
attack from any of the four quarters of the 
universe, the demigod possesses four heads, as 
we see in the Los Angeles statue. The figure 
originally also had eight arms with which it 
brandished weapons and ritual emblems, and 
two feet with which it trampled and crushed a 
devil-like foe. Similar statues, with arms and 
legs, exist in Japan, perhaps the most noted being 
one of the national treasurers of Japan, the early 
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Flemish fifteenth century silverpoint, ‘Portrait 
of a Man’, once ascribed to Memlinc, then to 
Dieric Bouts, and now thought to be by a 
follower of Bouts. It belongs to the Smith 
College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. 
(Below). An Italian sixteenth-century iron 
armourer’s vise by the hitherto unknown 
armourer, Jacopo of Ferrara. A recent purchase 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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ninth century G6ézanze My6-6 in the Tojii 
lecture hall in Kyoto. 

All four heads of the Los Angeles statue are 
distinguished by ferocious expression, a result 
achieved in the carving by strong modelling. 
As the curator of Oriental art at the Los Angeles 
museum points out, the chisel has cut ‘large, 
bulging eyes, prominently raised eyebrows 
which are straining under muscular tension, and 
tight-lipped mouths with protruding tusks. To 


give further emphasis to the wrathful nature of 


the demigod, the artist has joined the eyebrows 
in the centre so as to form a continuous, double 


arched ridge. This increases the suggestion of 


muscular tension and vengeful power.’ 
Shingon sculpture is scantly represented in 

American museums. This significant tenth- 

century Heian example of it in Los Angeles will 


be much appreciated by American devotees of 


Japanese art. 


| Connoisseur Binder 


In response to many requests a special 
Connoisseur binder has now been prod- 
uced, It is very strongly made, bound in 
full red leather cloth with rounded 
corners and gold blocked The Connoisseur 
on the spine. Price 16s. 6d. ($2.39) inclu- 
sive of postage, packing and insurance. 
Readers desiring period of identification 
can have the binders additionally blocked, 
i.e, January to June 1957: July to Decem- 
ber 1957 or any other period at additional 
charge of 1s. 3d. per binder (17 cents). In 
view of the weight of the issues it will be 
necessary to have two binders to take a 
year’s issues of the magazine. 
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(Above, top). Flemish Gothic tapestry, woven in the late fifteenth century to illustrate the 
romantic legend, ‘The Knight’s Vow’. Given by the Hearst Foundation to the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Boston University. (Above). Early sixteenth-century Flemish Gothic tapestry 
representing one of the seven deadly sins (Avarice). This weaving, its rich reds and blues only 
slightly faded, is a further gift of the Hearst Foundation to Boston University. (Left). Also 


donated by the Hearst Foundation to Boston University: an Elizabethan English oak court cup- 
board with inlaid strings and panels. 
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Printed in Great Britain by Tillotsons (Bolton) Limited, Bolton and London. 
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A STATELY CHIPPENDALE BED 


enrichments delicately carved and partly gilded. Inside 
cted a small dome covered with pale yellow silk 
ere there is a carved patera asa central motif 
with cords and tassels, and the bedding and pale blue bedspread are 
incorporated, of exceptional quality and little used. 


Of elegant proportions in mahogany, the 
the tester (not seen in the photograph) is constru 
taffeta—similar to the lining of the curtains—wh 
also gilded. The curtains, 


From the Collection of the late Lord Vernon, Sudbury Hall, Derby. 


available, Historical suits of armour, 


Several complete finely-carved panelled rooms of oak and pine are 
be obtained from: 


Refectory tables, etc., on which information may 


M. ADAMS-ACTON, 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 8 
Telephone : Knightsbridge 9058 
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Who are today's patrons? 


els 
“~ 


opAy, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
aes in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of The Financial Times. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


The Financial Times caters for all who are interested in the world of art. 


Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, 1s a regular contributor to its pages. 
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Connoisseurs who mean business for you—read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON EC4 


THE CONNOISSEUR, May, 1959 
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A rare Parr of Chippendale oval 
mirrors, retaining their original gilding. 


Height Overall: 48 inches. 


DAMS 


8-10 HANS ROAD, LONDON S.W.3 * TELEPHONE KEN 5266 
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